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“OH, BELLE, WHAT HAVE YOU DONE?” BXCLAIMED MURIZL, RUNNING TOWARDS HBR. 


HIS HEART'S DESIRE. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


CHAPTER I. 


SomgwHERE in @ quist south-eastern suburb, 
equally removed from the open breezes of Black- | 
heath and the leather-smelling regions of Ber- | 
wondsey, there stands a long, irregular, winding 
road of semi-detached houses whoee builder had 
oreo. an 2 for ingenuity, since each pair | 

ton i i 
front of Pa precise model of the pair in | 

Klysian-road, Hurst Green, was the name of 
this triumph of suburban art, and surely no 
Finke ever re unsuitable ; the very word 
y meang pinees, splendour, prosperity. 
Now in Elysian-road, Hurst Groen, we roust | 
State emphatically there was no prosperity, no | 





splendour, and only such an amount of heppiness 
as is compatible with strictly limited means. 

No one in Eiysian-road was rich ; it was called 
in advertisements a ‘rising neighbourhood ;’ 
but however much the neighbourhood might rise 
it is quite certain its inhabitants did not. They 
were struggling wlien they came there, and if any 
end came to their struggles it was mostly that 
their affairs grew so desperate struggling became 
unavailing, and so they ceased their efforts. 

Upou the gate of one of the houses ja Elysian- 
road Ls goo a large brass plate, imposiagly 
inacribed Perceval Yorke, BA., Classical Tutor. 
Perhaps the neighbourhood was not famed for its 
classic tastes, and so the plate remained disre- 
garded, and the beople who rejected the offer of 
Mr. Yorke’s instruction troubled themselves little 
of how that worthy man was to keep his head 
above water without the aid of his pupils and 


their fees. It was not his own head either that | 
was alone to be kept above water ; there were | 


su other heads depending on his efforts, and 
one of thesé heads appeared at the window one 





| bright December afternoon with a strangely 
| troubled face, as she looked out upon the dull 
monotonous road in which the larger half of her 
| young life had been passed. 
| Her name was Muriel, and she was nineteen. 
She had never been to a party in her life; she 
} was more familiar with bills than bank-notes ; 
knew the value of shillings better than evversigns, 
j and yet she wasa lady, There was a nameless 
| something in the alight, wistful face which told 
| that, despite her shabby dress, Perceval Yorke’s 
| daughter came of gentle blood. She wore o 
| blue serge dress faded by two wiuters’ wear, and 
| darned in several places; it was not even 
| fastened by a brooch or knot of ribbous, but her 
| hair was golden brown, just the tint that the sun 
| lights up, and her eyes were deep, dark blue, 
| with long brown lashes; her hands were emall 
' and delicate, her mouth red and kissable, though 
just now ib was decidedly pouting. 
“If only something would happen,” sighed the 
| girl, half aloud ; “if only we could have some- 
| thing to look at but the opposite chimney pots ; 
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if only the postman would bring us eome- 
thing better than bills, what a good thing it 
would be 1” 

A young man stopped at the gate, and ran 
quickly up the steps. Muriel nodded to him as 
carelessly as though be had ‘been her brother, 
She had known him for a great many of her nine- 
teen years, aud was most perfectly at her ease 
with him. 

“Dick |” 

*' How cosy you look |" and bis eyes wandered 
admiringly to her face. ‘ Why, Muriel, your fire 
is something to be grateful for, such a bitter 
day i" 

He stood warming his hands meditatively, but 
Muriel Yorke had nothing of meditation in her 
character. 

“Well,” she said, sharply. 

Dick Greville was not a shy man, but yet he 
hesitated. In all the world there was but one 
woman for him—the one who stood heaide him 
in the firelight ; he longed to tell her his news, 
to ack her to share the prosperity which had 
come to him, and yet he hesiteted. 

He was euch 3 rough, blundering fellow, he 
thought, and ehe such a fairy creature. Could 
it be possible that she would ever care for him |! 
He bad worshipped ber ever since he knew her 
first—a little maiden in short froeks and pina- 
forea—but never ‘hrough all those years had he 
felt, eure sho cared for him save as 4 friend, 

Suddenly the gir!'s face eoftened ; she put one 
band on his arm almost caressing! y 

“You have failed,” she said, geatly, “ snd you 
don’t like to say so, Why, Dick, you are a great 
deal nicer to me if you have failed ; it puts us 
more on an equality, Everythivg fails here, you 
know, from Martha’s puddings t@ dad’s adver- 
tisements, Cheer up, you will have better luck 
next time,” 

**T have not failed,” he seid, at last, slowly. 
* T bave got it, Muriel.’”’ 

“You have got it 1” she almost gasped, 

“Yea!” 

“ And it is just what the edverti:emens said, 
three hundred a-year and a house to live in!” 

“Tt is better thar the advertisement said ; 
the house is the sweetest little place you ever 
saw, and furnished from top to toa.” 

“Then why do you look ao fearfully solemn ? 
T declare, Dick, when you came in failure was 
written on your every feature.” 

‘YT daresay.” 

“IT don’t understand,” said Muriel, petulantly. 
“ Yon wanted the appointment, didn’t you ?” 

“T wanted it dreadfully.” 

**Tan’t Lord Alwyn a nice man? 
treat you as an equal }” 

‘He was awfully nice. J found I had knowa 
him years ogo, before he ever came into the 
title.” 

Morie!l made him a mock eurtesy, 

** Bosom friend toa lord! Oh, Dick, how we 
shall have to respect you. tut why aren’t yon 
elated? ‘You look as if you had picked up six- 

mee and lost half-a-crown.” 

** Muriel, do be serious.” 

A strange light came into ber blue eyes. 

“T am always serious, Dick, It’s one of the 
habits one geins by a residence in Elysian-road.” 

“ Muriel, shouldn’t you like to Jeave Elyeian- 
road {” 

She clasped her two hands, and looked straight 
into hia face, nob a suepicion of his meaning had 
come to her. 

"T should iike it most awfully, Dick.” 

“Phen vill you—can you-—may I epeak io Mr. 
Yorke t” 

The «irl looked at him in amazement. 

*“*T don’t understand. What do you méan 
Dick I thirk your good fortune has turned 
your brain, What good wouldit be for you to speak 
topapa! Dear old dad knows quite well I wanc 
to leave Elysian road ; herather shares the wish 
himeelf, but there are reasons ; in plain Eoglish, 
we can’t afford it.” 

“You «'oa’t understand, Muriel,” said the young 
man,fondly. ‘* I want you to come to me-—to be 
my wife, darling. I have loved you ever since I 
knew you,” 


*“T wasa horrid little git], Dick,” 


Didn't he 


** You were never horrid in your life, Darling, 
I am waiting for your answer.” 


“Tcan’t, Dick,” and the tears welled up into 
oF blue eyés, “ Dear, I wish you hadn’t thought 
of it,” 


‘Could Tknow you and not think of it? 
Muriel, don’t you think you could ever get to 
cere for me, Ob; my darling, I would wait so 
patiently ; I would serve for you as Jacob served 
for Rachel if only you would be mine at last,” 

The girl shook her head. 

"TI don’t love you, dear,” ehe said, simply ; 
“Tx sure I wish I did; but I think I must have 
a very hard heart, for I don’t love anyone par- 
ticularly, except dad and mother and the boye.” 

“ But if you didn’t love anyone else,'’ suggested 
| Dick, hopefully, “surely in time you might learn 
to care for me? I would wait so patiently, 
Murie!,”’ 

“T don’t think love ever comes like that, 
Dick ; at least, it wouldn’t to me, If I ever 
love avyone I shall do it euddenly. I shall wake 
up some day and find I have given my heart away. 
I couldn’t love anyone just by trying to.” 

“Muriel "—his voice was fall of pathos—" think 
of the yeara I have hoped for you.” 8 

* Bat if I don’t love you, Dick {” ike: 

‘*T had rather have you even so,” he anewered, 
**Y am quite content to risk it, Love like mine 
must win a retury at last.” 

Muriel’s tears were falling fast, 

“T can’t, Dick,” she said, simply. “I don’t 
believe in the love that-comes just from grati- 
tude, I should end by hating you just by trying 
to. love you !” 

Dick Greville stood gazing into the fire, Hia 
dearcet hopes were blighted. What mattered it 
now. that. he wax Lord Alwyn’s sgenb and man- 
ager—that he had a pretty, easeful home } What 
place could be howe to him without Muriel} 
He started at lnat co eee that she was crying. 

‘© Don't, dear!” he said, buskily. .“I-can'd 
bear to see you! It’s all my fault, Muriel! I 
ought to bave known you were too fair and 
pais to care for p big, bluudering fellow like 
me , 

“T feeleo wicked!" sobbed the gir’, ‘You 
have given me everything! Oh, Dick ! I. must 
have @ very hard heart not to love you |” 

There were signs of footeteps overhead. Dick 
came the least bit closer to Muriel, aud whis- 
pered,— 

“Promise me one thing; if you should ever 
change, if ever you would give me a different 
anewer, let me know.” 

*T promise,” 

He stood with his hand iu hers, looking down 
into her dark blue eyes. Suddenly hs stooped 
and pressed his lips passionately to her fore- 
head. 

‘Heaven bless you, Muriel!” he murmured, 
fervently, aud then he waa gone. 

A minute later, when Mrs, Yorke came in, ber 
daughter was alone—a strangely grave expression 
on her pretty face. It was Muriel’s very first 
experience of love and lovers, and she had not 
enjoyed it, Thero was no pride or exultation at 
her heart—ncothing but a biank, cold regret, 
She had lost her childhocd’s friend, and gained 
nothing in exchange. 

“And I thought love made people so happy,” 
murmured the girl to bereelf, 

“€Tired, Muriel?” said her mother, pleasantly. 
Whatever else might be lacking in this particular 
part of Elysian-road there was no dearth of 
family affection. Harsh words and angry looks 
were almost unknown among the Yorkes, 

‘© You, mamma,” 

“J thougho I heard Dick's knock.” 
| “Ves, He came to tell me he had got that 
appointment in Blankebire,” 


“Got it! Why, bis fortune is made! How 
cold!y you speak about it, Muriel.” 
“T think Tam envying hima little. Mother, 


dear, I wish you would let me go out into 
the world and earn my own living! I feel some- 
times ag if 1 were tired to death of-Elysian- 
road |” 

“Tt is your home, Muriel.” 

"T am not tired of you! ”—kissing her— 
i“ but, oh, mamma! Tam ainetecn, aod I have 





Oh,’ 





never been five miles from Hurst Green in my 
life 1” ' ; 

“Nob since you can remember,” corrected 
het mother, ‘‘ You were born in the country,” 

“Was I really ” y 
“Yee; in the spring timé,- when the hedges 
were full of blossoms, To that you owe your 
second name, I was young and romantic then, 
Muriel, [I thought not one of the May fowers 
Was so sweet as my little daughter!” 

Mother. and... child...were The 
postman had mounted the steps, atid now gave 
his loud rat-tat, j 

Mrs, Yorke and ber daughter started. The 
summons had no pleasurable sound for them. 
Their correspondeats were mostly creditors, 
Already visions of tex papers troubled Muriel, 
and when the small, red-armed handmaid 
brought in the miesive, she took it as cau- 
tieusly as though she expected it to contain 
dynawite, 

But one glance relieved her. The envelope 
bore a crest.and monogram. I» was directed in a 


clear, free, } hand, Such writing cou/d 
not belong to a tor | 

“Open it quickly; mamma; I am al! 
curiosity 1? “le 

But Mrs. Yorke’s fingers trembled, s0 it was 


lone ‘before she could obey, sud then she was so 
alow in renting the miesive that her daughter 
grew impatient, ‘ 

“ Who tg it from, mamma }”’ 

Mre, Yorke answered slowly, almost as though 
she were trying to recall a memory of the 


t. * 
me An old, old friend of mine, Muriel, Rosalie: 
Norton, You bave heard me speak of her.” 

“She was your dearest’ friend, wasn’t she, 
macoran ?”” 

“Yes, For some years after my she 
corremponded ; but she travelled a great deal, 
and so our letters ceased. It must be ten or 
twelve years since I heard from her,’”” 

" And why does she write now ?"” 

Tt seems she saw one of your father’s 
advertisements, and thought ib must be my 
husband's,” 

“The only good those adverticementa ever did 
us," muttered Muriel, rebelliously,  “ Well, 
mother, what does Mre, Norton say after her 
twelve years’ silence |” 

“You bad better read it, Muriel.” 

The letter was very eimple. Affection breathed 
in every line, The writer expressed great plea- 
sure at again discovering’ Mrs, Yorke’s address, 
and begged, as a personal favour, that her old 
| friend would spare her god-daughter to spend a 
few weeks with her. 

"She is just the age of my Isabel,” conclucec 
| Mrs. Norton. ‘I should like an old friendship to 
| be renewed in our children, I will promise to 
take the greatest care of Muriel if you will lend 
her to us,” 

Muriel laid the letter down with a lit!!: 
sigh, 

“ How I wish I could go.” 

Mrs. Yorke looked thoughtfal, 

‘‘T wish you could. I must speak to your 
father about it. Rosalie Norton is the person in 
all the world with whom I would ‘eooner ‘truss 

ou.’ 

P ‘*Bub we’ve no money,” said Muriel blankly ; 
“and I should want a lot of things beside wy 
carriage fare. No, mother, we must givelit up.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Norton, reading between the 
lines of her old friend’s letter, in anawer to the 
invitation, guessed a little of the bitter poverty 
to which her schoolfellow had been reduced ; for 
che wrote again, delicately reminding her that 
Muriel was her godchild, a long arrear of birth- 
day presents weighed upon her mind, and so she 
enclosed a cheque for the young ly to select 
them herself, hoping that even yet she might 
change her mind, and spend Christmas at 
Allerton. 

The most sensitive person could not have been 
offended, There was a little consultation, and 
then it was decided Muriel wae to go, A week 














} or 60 of pleasant preparation ; and then,,every 
| arrangement having been. made, Mr. Yorke, took 
his daughter to the Victoria terminus, e204 
solemanly eutrusted her to the eare of the, guard, 
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A pretty picture she formed on that bright 
winter’s moraing. A soft grey cashmere re- 
placing the well-worn verge, a tightly fitting cloth 
jacket, long gloves and velvet hat completed the 
soatume 5 aad never since she could remember 
hed Muriel Yorke been so expensively dressed. 

The father had departed, the train was on the 
noint of starting, when a late comer appeared, 
and was bundled unceremoniously into Muriel’s 
carriage—a young man of eight or nine and 
twenty, with a handsome face, spoilt by a 
wavering expression, and a strange sinister look 
in his light eyes 

Murie) knew littie of the world, and yet one 
glance at the stranger told her he was unworthy 
either trust or confidence 

He was well-dressed, he had the bearing of a 
gentleman, and yet the girl shrank back in her 
corner with a strange sense of fear—a presenti- 
ment, perhaps, of the cruel sorrow, the bitter 
heart-ache which was to ¢ome to her through 
this man, whose very nameshe did not know, 

He looked at her steadily, and after a few 
rooment’s scrutiny, tried to enter into conversa: 
tion. 
“You are going to Allerton,” reading the 
address off one of her little packages. “It's a 
pretty place. Have you ever been there before?” 

Never.” 

She made her answers as short as possible ; 
she would willingly not have replied, only it 
seemed so rude, cM 

“J thought perhaps you were a friend or 
schoolfellow of the heiresaes.” 

‘*T have never seen anyone at Allerton.” 

“Tt’snot @ large place,” he condescended to 
inform her. *‘ No house of note in it except the 
Castle. You are going to the Castle, of course?” 

‘Jam goimg to Mrs, Norton's.” 

“That meats the Castle, Mrs. Norton is 
staying there as mistress for the time being ; she 
and her incomparable nephew are on the best 
of terms.” 

Muriel gathered ber courage. 

“I think I had rather you did not talk to me 
aboub them,” she said, timidly, ‘‘ Mrs. Norton 
has been very kind to me, and-——” 

‘* What a good little girl |”—there wag a sneer 
on his face ;—"‘ poor Isabel, it is doubtless for her 
benefit this paragon has been invited, Poor child, 
a pious mother and priggish cousin are not euffi- 
cient moniters apparently,” 

Mariel was silent ; there was something in the 
man’s face which frightened her. They had just 
reached @ large junction, and it was with great 
relief that she saw him get out and stroll lcisurely 
towards the refreshment-room. 

Muriel seriously thought of removing herself 
and her belongings to another carriage before he 
returned, but she was an inexperienced traveller, 
and so she gave up the idea. She tonk a little 
book from her parcels and was trying to read it, 
— the door waa opened, and someone en- 

ered, 

At first she supposed it to be her objection- 
able fellow-traveller; but as, the train moved 
slowly from the platform she saw her mistake, 

ler original veighbour was rushing violently 
towards the carriage till stopped by a station- 
porter, aud the person opposite her was watching 
hie efforts with a kind of amused approval. 
_ He was o tall, soldierly man, very different 
fom his predecersor. He could hardly have 

>en two years the eenior, and he was quite as 
ouch a stranger te Muriel as her late companion, 
and yet the pil contemplated bis presence with 
— composure and even a certain amound of 
reer, 

He had one. of thoze faces women trust in, all 
emergencies, .Muriel’s neighbour turned to her 
abruptly, 

“I hope :you have not lost your escort ; be 
seemed to be ing for this carriags.”’ 

"Ob, nol” esid. the girl, simply. . ‘I never 
saw him before in my life.” , 

‘Aud if you never see him egain it will be a 
Ag He is.no fit companion for s young 

y f 

Muriel shivered, hi 

2 hope he las hot annoyed you?” 

I aur very foolish,” the tears actually stood 





in her blue eyes; “ but I never went anywhere 
alone before, and I think he frightened me.’ 

“ Be easy,” resurned the stranger, “he must 
wait at Marton for the next three houra, aud by 


that time we shall be beyond pursuit. Am ! to | 


have the pleasure of your company far!” 

“ Lam going to Allerton,” 

“To Allerton ? so am 1.” 

“So was he,” returned Muriel, with a little 
emphasis on the “he,” ‘“ And, oh! he said such 
dreadful things about it.” 

The gentleman laughed, he really could nob 
help it. 

“In Allerton’s mame J assure you they were 
unfounded, It is one of the prettiest villages in 
Blankshire, and so small that a stranger is quite 
an event.” 

“ And do you often have strangers }”’ 

“On visits, yes. A stranger coming to reside 
is quite another thing. The whole place goes 
inte a commotion.” 

Tt must be a hospitable place.” 

J hops so,” 

“ Do you live there }” 

A shadow cawe over his face. 

I never live anywhere, J travel about.” 

“ How very nice.” 

“Nice! To have no settled home, You call 
that nice i” 

**OF course I do, Why I have lived in one 
house ever since I can remember, and yet you 
can’t think how tired I am of it.” 

“I don’t know. It is always the same,” 

* But you go away for a change!” 

She shook her head, 

“We can’t afford it. I.am going on a visit 
now, the very first since I can remember.” 

*T hope you will enjoy it.” He looked earnestly 
at the fair, flashed face, and added to himeelf, 
“and return the sweet, unaffected child you are 
now.” 

The train stopped at Allerton, 

“Do you expect anyone to meet you }”’ 

“I think Mrs. Norton will have sent; she 
promised mamma she would.” 

A. young lady stood on the platform, a tiny 
fairy creature, with a profusion of flaxen hair 
and light grey eyes. She was very pretty, but 
there wae no soul or character on her face; her 
features were more regular than Muricl’s, but 
she lacked the expression, the intellect stamped 
on our heroine’s white brow, She went straight 
up to Miss Yorke and kissed her prettily on 
either cheek, 

**J am quite sure you are Muriel. I hope we 
shall be great friends.” 

Muriel echoed the wish, She thought’ she 
could be very fond of this slight fairylike creature, 
who looked so childish in her velvet costume 
trimmed with fur, She was following Isabel to 
the carriage, when her late companion came up 
and took Miss Norton's hand, 

* How are you, child?” 

* Quite well, Guy.” 

"Derive me home, I see they haven't brought 
the dog-cart.” i 

He handed the two gitls into the brougham, 
piled the soft rugs over them both, and seated 
himself opposite, Isabel's eyes were still wan- 
dering to the platform, 

“ How few people came by this traia 1”: 
she said, as they drove off. 

“Very few,’ réturned Muriel; ‘‘one of the 
passengers got left behind, though.” 

“Who wasit?” . 

“No one we need regret, Belle,” chimed in 
their escort. 

“Cyril Lenson. I can’t. think what he wanted 
in these parts,” 

Was it a fancy, or did the colour deepén on 
Miss Norton's pretty face? . Devoutly Muriel 
hoped it was faney ; she was thinking of the 
man’s words, Of-couree Belle was the heiress of 
whom he had spoken so familiarly, and could if ba 
thas the gentleman opposite was her '* 
cousin?” He looked to Muriei's eyes more like a 
knight of olden days than.a “ prig.” He Jooked 
up suddenly, fai tie 

“Bellic, you are ‘strangely orant of your 
social duties. Why don’syou introduce ies to 
your friend, pray |” 





A435 
“J thought you knew ler, you travelled to- 
gether.” 
“But we haven't been introduced. Now, my 


dear child, perform your duty prettily.” 

“This is my cousin Guy,’ returned Beile, 
lazily ; ‘* Miss Yorke--Guy.” 

Muriel wondered.a liti'e if she was to address 
him as “Isabei's cousin Guy,” but he soom pat 
the matter to rights 

“Tam Guy Algernon Norton, at your service, 
Mies Yorke,” he said, simply ; “and as minster of 
the Castle leb me hid you welcome.” 

They were at the eatrance wow. Muriel gave 
a little gazp. Footwen were gathered in the 
hal!, a stately butler came forward to lead the 
way to the drawing-room ; and there a pretty 
graceful woman in mourning, with oyee like 
Isabel’s, only with more beart in them, came 
forward and took’the shy, timid gir! in her 
arms, 

“Tamso glad to have you, dear, Now you 
must go to your room, We dine at seven.” 

Herself she took Murie) upstairs to a pretty 
bedroom bung with bive satin: she seated ber 
by the bright wood firs, and began unfostening 
her wraps, 

“Weare quite alone now,” she said kindly ; 
“but a great many people are coming next week. 
I thought Guy would like us to have a few daya’ 
quiet.” 

Muriel looked» bowtidered, and the lady hastily 
explained. 

‘My nephew, Lord Alwyn, is engaged to 
Isabel. You see I tell you all our secrets, 
Muriel,” 

She went away; promi-ing to. acnd a maid to 
assist Miss Yorke, but Muriel leant back ov @ 
chair to recover from her turprice. She had 
only been ten minutes at the Castle and had 
made two discoveries, 

“Guy” was Dick Greviile’s patron, and we 


| fear that was not quite agreeable to Muriel-—he 
} was to marry Isabel ! 





CHAPTER IL 


Lert alone Muriel Yorke sat by the pleasant 
wood fire, still lost in bewilderment, She had 
come to Allerton thinking of but little save the 
pleasure she expected—with no graver dieams 
than those of ‘Christmas festivities. She had 
not been there half-an-hour, and it seemed to 
her already there was some strange shadow over 
the place. Its master waa to marry Isabel, and 
yet the pretty, fairy-like heiress seemed to have 
but little love for him. An uneasy couviction 
forced itself on Muriel that her disagreeable 
fellow-traveller held some interest, in Isabel’s 
heart, and Cyril Lenson was destined to disturb 
Lord Alwyn’s peace of mind. 

“Bat yet she couldn't look at him efter the 
Earl,” thovght the girl, suddenly. “She 
couldn’t care for anyone else since she is to be 
Lord Alwyx’s wife. It must be a fancy of 
mine,” ; 

A maid came in now to dress Miss Yorke. 
It was passing strange to the little visitor 
from Elysian-road to be decked by sny other 
hands than her own. She stood a good deal 
in awe of the tall, fashionsbiy-dressed 
daraeel who made herself eo. very busy with 
her trunks. But che need not have been ; the 
servant knew a lady when she saw one, and she 
waited on Muriel with as much respect as though 
she had been a duchess, She did her work 
silently and well—twining the soft, golden hair 
in coils round the graceful head, and choosing from 
among the few dresses Mrs. Yorke had bought 
for her daughter a long, flowing, white muslin, 
open to show the fair, White throat and rounded 
arms, She took some forget-me-nots from a vase 
onthe table and fastened them in the golden 
hair ; then she surveyed the effect, well pleased 
at her own success, , 

“Ts , there: anything elee Ican -do for you, 
mise t" iiiiy AO s 

Muriel gave little ory, She was standing in 
front of a long ‘pier’glass, which reflected back 





| ber beauty. Never’ before had she kaown how 
very, very pretty shereally was. She had known, 
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of course, that she was not plain—that her shabby 
clothes became her better than silks and satins 
became far richer maidens ; but never, until this 
December evening, had she known that she was 
beautiful, 

“Ts that really we?” she asked, half aloud, 
with a girlish disregard of grammar. 

The maid smiled ; she could not help it. 

*‘ Cau you find your way to the drawing-room, 
mise?” she asked, good naturedly. 

Muriel said " Yes,” and went downstairs, but 
she soon wished she had secured Mary’s guidance. 
The geography of the Castle was confusing. To 
A person used to an eight-roomed house eix or 
seven doors on @ floor, all precisely similar, are 
ratier embarrassing. Miss Yorke made a frantic 
rush at the one nearest her, and then discovered 
ehe had made a mistake. 

The room she had entered was evidently a 
study. It was lighted only by the flickering ‘re- 
light, but she could see that the walle were lined 
with books, 

Someone, who had been sitting near the fire, 
came forward, Muriel gave a little start as she 
recognised the Warl. 

“JI beg your pardon,” she 
wardly, 
room,” 

He ewiled. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Miss Yorke, this is my den, 
bunt it is not a Bluebeard’s closet,” 

He placed her a chair as he spoke, and she 

down, her blue eyes wandering round the 
room. 

‘Do gou like it?” 

‘Like it!” ehe repeated, “it looks lovely. 
Why, Lord Alwyn, you must have more books 
than you can read,” 

“Tam fond of reading, When I am at the 
Caatie I spend most of my time here.” 

* Alone?” 

* Yes,” 

He noticed the surprise written on her face. 

‘My aunt and [eile take care of each other ; 
they are a most devoted pair,” 

{ct occurred to Muriel that if she had been 
engaged to Lord Alwyn she should not have 
liked him to shut himself up in the library ‘in- 
atead of seeking her society; and then she 
flushed resy red that such ap idea should have 
crossed her mind, 

‘Are you 4 great reader, Miss Yorke ¢” 

She shook her head, 

I haven’t much time for it.” 

““Not much time? Oh, you meaa you are 
still at school ” 

“T never went to school ia my life!” 

Then you are still under the thraldom of 
a governess ?”’ 


said awk- 
“T thought this was the drawing- 


“Tt never bad a governess in my life!” 

“You are myeterious,” said the Earl, in- 
terested, Are you one of the advanced people 
who voubt the benefits of education, and don’t 
believe in reading snd_writing 1” 

She bijushed hotly. 

‘7 can read and write, of course, but I dare- 
eay Jara not what people call educated. I have 
always been at home, and mother has taught me 

ii i know.” : 

* You are very like her.” 

Vuriel opened her eyes, 

‘ Did you really know mamma?” 

“I kuew her intimately, long ago, when I wa 
a young max.’ 

“Aren’d) you young now!” asked Muriel, 
bluntly. 

‘‘No, I ami getting a sober, middle-aged 
man 

Muriel looked at him wistfully, 

"You don’t look old ¥” 

*'T suppoze we are all as old as we feel, and if 
that is so my youth went from me ten years 
ago.” 

The diuver bell rang out its summone ; he 
offered his arm to Muriel, and led her to the 
lrawing-room,. Mra, Norton was there with her 
daughter, and, to Miss Yorke’s amazement, Dick 
Greville. She had never seen him since the 
afternoon when he told her of hia love, and 
neither of them had expected this meeting. 

The room seemed to swim round with Muriel ; 


only as Mrs. Norton began a formal introduction 
she said, simply,— 

“You need not introduce us ; I have known 
Dick nearly all my life.” 

Isabel and her mother looked surprised, but 
were too well-bred to express it. An elderly 
clergyman gave his arm to Mrs. Norton, Dick 
offered his to Belle, and the Ear] followed with 
Muriel. 

“And so you know my friend Greville ?” he 
eaid, in an under tore, “ You can't think how 
glad I was to see him the other day ; we had not 
met for years,” 

“I think it was Dick who was glad; he was 
delighted to come to Allerton.” 

And then, remembering whom he had wished 
to take with him to Allerton, Miss Yorke blushed. 

Guy watched her keenly ; he had very little 
faith in women, Years before, when his wealth 
and honours were yet to come, he had been 
cruelly jilted ; he had never trusted .« woman 
since, and yet there wasa simple truth shining 
in Murie!’s blue eyes which almost conquered his 
doubts. 

“You are very intimate with Greville?” 

**Oh, yes, we are old friends,” 

“ Like brother and sister, I suppose.} ” 

“* Yes,” 

He smiled, 

“Then I must get you to help me in a little 
scheme for Dick’s benefit,” 

“T would do anything for Dick.” 

“1 will tell it you by-and-hy.” 

Dinner was a pleasant meal enough. When 
the ladies retired to the drawing-room Mrs, 
| Heston indulged in a nap, and the two girls 
seated themselves on a low couch by the fire. 

It was just the hour for making confidences, 
each felt strangely attracted towards the other, 
and yet for a long time. neither spoke. 

“ What do you think of Guy?” 

The qnestion was so abrup', for a moment 
Muriel could hardly answer; at last she said, 
slowly,— 

“He is very handsome.” 

“ Oh, yes, and very good, honourable, generous, 
just, and true,” ticking his virtues off on the 
‘fingers of her hand. “Mamma tells me his 
perfections a doven times a day; everyore says 
he is as faultless as a man can be ; and then he is 
; master of the Castle, he has an ancient title, an 
| ample fortune, and splendid family diamonds, 
| OF course, I shall be very happy.” 
| here was something so bitter In her tone that 
| Muriel said quickly,— 
| “I hope you will; you don’t look fit for any- 
| thing but happiness.” 

*T have had my own way all my life. Mamma 
| lost all her other children, and she was always 
afraid of losing me, so I have been terribly epoilt 
till now.” 

“ Aud now the spoiling will go on just the 
same,” said Muriel, cheerfully, “only it will 
be Lord Alwyn who does it instead of Mrs, 
Norton.” 

Isabel shook her head, 

**Gay doesn’t care for me, he is so cold and 
stern, he seems sometimes to ireeze me by a 
look.” 

“He must love you, or he wouldn't wish to 
marry you.” # 
“Love me! Guy doesn’t know the méaning 
of the word. He did love someone once, but it 
was years and years ago, when I was a little 
child; he has never cared for anyone since. 
When my grandfather was dying it troubled 
him very much that the estates should be 
divided, some coming to me and some to Guy, 
and at Jast he hit upon the plan of our being 
married,” 

“ And you consented ?” 

“ They never asked me! I was a little girl of 
ten, and Guy was just as he is now—steroer if 
anything. I remember we both stood round 
grandpa’s bed, and he kissed me and told Guy to 
take care of me,” 

“ Tt sounds like a royal betrothal.” 

“Tt was very horrid. Since that mamma has 
always treated Guy as if I belonged to him, and 
consulted him about everything.” 
| “And when are you to be married ?” 
| Isabel shivered, 











“In the spring. Oh! Muriel, fancy what it 
will be ; he will make me do just as he likes |” 

“ He seems so fond of you!” 

“Fond of me! Guy isn’t fond of anyone; he 
treata me much as he dces his pet spaniel.” 

Muriel understood- this speech when Lord 
Alwyn entered ; he came up to his cousin and 
spoke to her jueb as he might have spoken too 
pet child, 

“Go and sing something, Belle.” 

“1 don’t feel inclined }”’ n 

“ Nonsenee,” then as she moved to the piano 
he seated himeelf by Muriel. 8. 

** Greville has gone home.” 

“Has he!” 

“ Why did you deceive me just now?” 

"TI didn’t,” 

“You told me you and he were old friends,” 

** And so we are!” 

*Then explain me this. He came up to the 
Castle to dine and eleep ; he declared he should 
evjoy a social evening with us ; he sees you and 
forthwith he finds he has 0 much to do he must 
get home at once,” 

Muriel’s eyes filled. 

“Tam so sorry, I wish I hadn't come,” 

" How polite tous! Well!” 

“ What was your scheme for pleasing Dick?” 

““T don’t think I shall tell you. Won't you 
make me your father-confessor, Miss Yorke? 
Why did Dick Greville want to go home directls 
he saw you?” 

I suppose he doesn’t care to be where I am.” 

“ Why should be object ?” 

“T can’t tell you!” 

“ Can’t or won't? I wish you had seen Dick 
when he firat came here about the appoint- 
ment; he was as happy and light-hearted as a 
child. If the honse, which goes with the post, 
had been a palace, he coyldn’t have gloried in iv 
more,” 

Mrs, Norton slumbered on. Belle was playing 
a noisy march, and Guy looking at Muriel’e face 
saw the tears stealing down her cheeke. 

“Well! in one little week he came back, 
sober, grave aud troubled. If he had been away 
seven years instead of seven days he couldn’t have 
been more altered.” 

** Don’t,” whispered Muriel, “ pleare don’t.” 

“Your conscience pricks you; he is such a 
good fellow, Mias Yorke.” 

‘IT know. I like Dick better than anyone in 
the world except my own people,” 

* And yet you won't make him happy !” 

I can’t.” 

“You think riches and porition worth more 
than honest love,” 

Muriel’s eyes flashed on him seornfully. 

“T think love strongerthan anything. I thivk 
if two people love each other they would be happy 
witbout a penny.” 

Guy smiled. 

“ Dick has a great many pennies," 

‘«T said if to people loved each other t” 

"Honest regard is wth all the madness 
people call love, Miss York ).” 

““Isit? 1 thought just now you were preack- 
ing sgainst marrying without love?” 

“IT was preaching, as you call it, against 
breaking an honest man’s heart—for men have 
hearts, Miss Yorke, though women don’t think 
§0. 

“Poor women!” said Muriel, slowly. “! 
thiuk you are harder on them than they de- 
serve.” 

Ieabel’s march came to an abrupt ending and 
she Jeft the piano. 

“Do sing something, Mariel! I’m sure you 


can, 

The tutor's daughter was not versed in fashion- 
able excuses ; she eat down at once and sang 
Auld Robin Gray,” sang it with a pathos and 
expression which brought tears to Mf. Norton's 
eyes; she sang song after song, and when she 
had finished Guy thanked her, with a strange, 
new kindness in his voice, 

The first day or two of Muriel’s visit passed 
off pleasantly enough. Isabel conceived #2 


ardent friendship for her, Mrs. Norton petted 
her; but the nvaster of the house, after that 
firet evening, almost ignored her presence ; ssvé 
for the bareat passing courteey he never spoke to 
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her, Perhaps he was vexed at his failure in 
pleading his frlend’s cause ; perhaps he was 
jealous of his betrothed’s affection for.Muriel. 
Certainly she would have been dull enough at 
the Castle bad she depended on her host for con- 
yersation, 

And yet he always seemed, in a measure, to 
take note of what she did. Mre, Norton made 
her sing every evening; and no matter where 
Guy was when she began, before the first eong 
was ended he was seen to have joined them in 
the drawing-room. For the rest he spent most 
of his time shut up in the library, and his future 
wife never seemed to resent the scant attention 
she received at his hands, 

“This is our last evening of comfort,” said 
Lord Alwyn, one night about a week after 
Muriel’s arrival ; “ to-morrow all the world and 
his wife will be upon us, 

“Yes,” said Belle, eagerly, “the Castle will 
be fall of guests ;.we are to have balls, parties, 
charades and tableaux ; it will be delightful !” 

Her lover looked at her sharply. 

“Don’t you know, Belle, that people in our 
position are not supposed to uire any society 
but our own, When you are Lady Alwyn it will 
be quite proper for you to exuis in the arrival 
of a lot of strangers, but at present it is bad 
form,” , 

He spoke sarcastically, anyone could see that, 
bat Belle seemed upset. Her voice faltered,— 

“ Don’t be unkind, Guy!” 

‘My dear child ! am I ever unkind to you?” 

‘No, you don’t take the trouble |” 

‘What do you mean, Isabel }” 

“ You accept me just like a piece of furniture 
bequeathed to you for your house, I believe you 
ook on me as a chair or a table.” 

“JT don’t, You are much too pretty for either. 
I can’t pay you compliments, child, it is not in 
wy line; you must excuse it.” 

She looked a very child that night in a soft 
pink drese, which set off her fair skin and flaxen 
hair--more of a wax doll than ever was she in 
this toilet. Lord Alwyn looked from her to 
Muriel Yorke in her simple muslin, and wondered 
what was the difference between thetwo! It 
always seemed to him his cousin Isabel was like 
Undine before she found her soul, 

"If only she loved me,” he thoughta little re- 
proachfully, “we might havo a better chance of 
happiness ; but I don’t believe Belle has an idea 
what love is. Poor little Belle, she is very sweet 
and innocent, I can fearlessly trust my honour 
in her bande, after all, when most women are 
false, deceitful creatures, I ought to be glad to 
have a wife chosen for me sosweet, and pure, and 
innocent.” 

The following day the guests arrived. They 
Were numerous, and of all kinds and «tyles— 
stately matrons, bewitching widowse husbands 





and wives, young men and maidens, all were re- | 


presented. 

Lord Alwyn threw aside his indolence then and 
showed himself at his best, a courtly chivalrous 
host--a man whom women praised and men 
adraired. Muriel Yorke, looking on, thought he 
seenied a very knight of olden days—and he was 
to marry Belle, 

Christmas Eve came at last; the Castle had been 

cecorated with holly and mietletoe, evergreens, 
vad laurels. There were to be grand doings that 
ight—tableaux vivante, followed by a carpeb 
dance. Mrs. Norton, an excellent hostess, was in 
herelement, and everythiug went merrily asa 
marriage bell, 
_, The tableaux were a great success, They were 
ali well known eubjects ; there was Isabel Norton 
aa Cinderella, and again as the Sleeping Beauty, 
There was a pathetic blonde as Mary Stuart, and 
& lively widow az Beatrice ; the attendant gentle- 
men on these heroines being enacted b by sa 
Not until the last ecene of all did Lord lwyn 
appear, and then, singularly enough, he did not 
act with his betrothed, but with Muriel Yorke, 

Thie was Belle’s own doing; her name had. 
been put down on the programme, but just as 
the eught to have been going to the temporary 
ereen-room she sought out Muriel, 

, I feel so faint,” she whiepered. “I koow 
shall be ill if do not have a breath of fresh 


air, [am going into the grounds; do take my 


“But the dress, but Lord Alwyn!” remou 
strated Muriel. 

“The dress is a loose white silk, it would St 
anyone, Guy won’t mind; you are one cf lis 
favourites,” 

The scene was that ever memorable one 
from the Huguenot lovers. When Guy entered 
the green-room to see his siancée he was astonished 
—the pretty childish girl had vanished. The 
heroine was a beautiful maiden with intensely 
earnest blue eyes, and a cloud of golden hair 
floating over her shoulders. Guy fancied 
it would have been hard to refuse 2 request from 
her. 

‘* Where is Belle ?” 

She is not well—she asked me to take her 
place, Do you mind, Lord Alwyn?” 

The girl stood there in her unconscious beauty, 
simple and innocent as Isabel, and with one gift 
Isabel did not possess—a woman's soul shining in 
her eyes—a womau’s intellect stamped on her 
youthful brow 

Looking at her, the Earl of Alwyn woke to the 
knowledge of his own secret. He who had acoffed 
at love, whose faith in women had been so shaken 
that he had believed none could ever touch his 
heart again; and, secure in this belief, had let 
himself be betrothed to 1 pretty child nine years 
before to secure a family estate and satisfy an 
old man’s scruples; he, I say, awoke to his own 
secret—he was in love, 

Ever since the night he had pleaded bis 


avoided Muriel pretty steadily, and yet he had 
never once been unconscious of her presence, 
had watched her emile, had listened to her voice ; 
yet he had never suepected his own danger till 
now, 

She stood before him in her silken robes, 
the ribbon, which on the stage has to be offered 
him and refused in her hand, beautiful, earnest, 
and pleading, it came upon Lord Alwyn with 
terrible revelation that he loved her. 

He knew little enough of her really, only she 
had everything which pleaved his eyes, everything 
which stirred his faucy. All thad Belle lacked 
was perfected in her, and now she stood at his 
side to enact the part of his fiancée, and asked 
him if he “ minded,” 

“Minded!” He would fain have made the 
exchange for ever, fain have broken the old life- 
leas compact, and taken Muriel to his very heart, 
but honour forbade. 

Guy knew one secret which he must keep to 
his dying day, only two other persons shared it— 
Mrs, Norton and the family lawyer. 

By a fatal chance there was a flaw in the le- 
gality of Mrs. Norton's marriage, when she stood 
at the altar with the late Lord Alwyn’s son—he 
already had a wife living. He never meant to 
injure his second bride, who was his beart’s best 
choice ; he firmly believed he was free from his 
miserable entanglement. 

Ales! when the truth reached him it killed 
him slowly, but surely. He died, thankful that 
he left no son to inherit the misery of his mis- 
take, with his last breath commending Isabel and 
her mother—whom he had privately re-married, 
to his father’s care. 

Lord Alwyn sent for hisheir-at-law. Together’ 
they went over the deed of entail; there were 
undoubtedly several pieces of property Isabel 
could have inherited if legitimate, they must now 
be Guy’s. 

In vain the young man offered to waive his 
claims ; in vain he protested he Lad never ex- 
pected aught at his cousin’s hands. Lord Alwyn 
was a just man and one of sound judgment, 
“We can’t undo the past, and right poor 
Clare’s child,” he said simply; “if you waived 
your rights now one of your descendants might 
get an inkling of the truth a hundred years hence 
and bring the whole thing to trial.” 

“'T shall feel like a robber,” said Guy, simply, 
“if I spoil the widow and orphan.” 

“You need do neither.” 

And then and there the famouse plan was un- 


friend’s cause with her, and she had told hiro | 
love was stronger tWan aught on earth, he | 


the world without caring for another woman, It 
would cost him nothing ; it seemed the simplest 
justice to the child whose possessions by a strange 
chance he inherited 

They were engaged. The old Earl died ; Isabel 
and her raother were installed at the Castle, aud 
a liberal income allowed Mrs, Norton to keep it 

J 


She herself possessed a modest jointure, but” 


Isabel was absolutely portionless, Guy declared it 
mattered nothing, he would make a liberal 
eebtlement on his wife, 

He had a deep attachment for Mra, Norton, 


them was really that of distant cousinship. 

He was such an honourable man, so simple 
and just in all his doings, that it never dawned 
on him that he was doing a very generous thing 
in accepting Isabel as his wife. 

He made so sure he should never Jove another 
worman that he never understood the magnitude 
of his sacrifice, It came upon him with a flash 
when he stood ab Muriel Yorke’s side, and he re- 
alized that she was more to him than his pretty, 
childish betrothed ever could be, 

“Do you mind?” she repeated, half fright- 
ened at his silence. 

“Mind!” he steadied his voice by an effort. 
‘*Nol we had better come at once, the audience 
will be waiting ;” then, as he remembered the 
details of the scene they were to enact, he thought 
grimly there wae a spice of bitter truth in it. 

Truly, thovgh she knew it not, Muriel tempted 
him to dishonour, her beauty tempted him to for 
swear not his religion, but his promize to a dead 
man and to a defenceless woman ; every princi 
ple of honour bade him be faithful to Isabel, 
every instinct of his hearb cried out that Muriel 
was his Jife’s love, that he would not—could not 
give her up. 

“Muriel!” he said, softly, as they stood tos 
getber on the improvised stage, she with the 
fatal ribbon in her band and that strauge pleading 
in her eyes, “I want to ask you something.” 

“Yes!” marvelling that he had used her 
name. “ What isit, Lord Alwyn?” 





” 


his own life and whom you loved back again, 
which would you prefer, his happinese or hig 
honour ?” 

The girl never hesitated. 

“His honour !” she answered, simply. “I don’t 
think love could live without respect,” 

‘You would rather see his grave, the grave of’ 
his happiness, thav that he should break hi 
word. Is thatit, Muriel?” ~“ 

“ Yes,” 

The curtain went up; those in front declared 
this was the best of all the scenea they had had—- 
the intense earnestness of Muriel Yorke as she 
knelt at Lord Alwyn’'s sids trying to fasten the 
ribbon on his arm ; the firm refusal gleaming in 
his eyes. They were a well-matched pair; the 
Earl was strikingly handsome despite his gravity, 
and Muriel had one of those faces so seldom seen 
which unite the earnestness of the woman with 
the innocence of the child. 

Two of those who watched that scene had the 
same thought, As far as looks went howsuitable 
were these two to go through life’s journey 
together ! A 

* But I can trust Guy,” thought the mother ; 
**he is not the man to forsake my child. When 
he knows the shadow of her birth, even if he had 
no love for Ieabel, his honour would compel him 
to give her his name.” 

“That is the man she might learn to love, 
decided Dick Greville, as he watched her; “if 
Guy had been free, and 1 must see my darliug 
another's wife, I had rather give her to him tha 
anyone in the world,” 

The curtain went down. Guy bent to raise 
Muriel, and then a strange thril! went through 
him, The hand he touched did not-return his 
pressure, the blue eyes did not meet his, there 
wae a shadow on their azure depths. 

To see her shrink from him cut him to the very 
heart, he forgot everything then. 4 


” 





folded, Guy, *<ill smarting from the rejection of 





his first love, believed that he should go through 


“What is it?” he crted, boarsely, ‘ Wy 


whom he called auntie, although the tie between * 


“You told me once that love was stronger than. 
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won't you look at me, Muriel? What have I 


>” 


done 
Ibis nothing.” 


Guy placed her in a chair, and stood | have restored my fai 


beside her; the startled tears were in her bine 
ever, 
“ Muriel, have I vexed you?! Who has troubled 
you # Tell me,” 
‘There was a tone of authority in his voice, she 
could not resist, She turned to him with a little 
cry 

“ It was Belle sent me. You need not have 
fooked at me like that, 

“ Yiow did I look, Muriel ?” 
“ As if you despised me, as though you scorned 


me.’ 


‘* Don’t you know, dear,” using the dear in all 
unconsciousness, “that look isin the scene? it 
was your ribbon [ was scorning, not you. Muriel, 
i could not scora you,” 

She raised her eyes to ‘his, then thay sank in 
contusion. Guy forgot everything ; he took her 
ta his arme, 

j : : : p 

‘My darling, my Muriel, do you really care for 
my look or words }' 





Her face was answer enough for him; be read 

her biashes that had he only been free he 
ight have taughe her to love him. 

Alas! -elas! the 'é was among life’s 

nul have been. Muri was the first to re- 

rthis, She caught herself from Guy's 

Me, ssying brokeniy, and in a tone of mute 


i a a 
Juabel ! 
never loved 
Jarling, we have n 
with, even if 1 hnd never have seen you. Isabel 
ave been nothing to me but a pretty 
Shildish plaything,” 
‘ 


’ 


her-—never! Muriel, my 


> is not a child--sho is just my age.” 
“Only you have a sou!, aud she has none.” 

Iney stood together in silence, Muriel Yorke 
with a little pain at her heart such as all women 
know when they have given their love in vain ; 

id yet a pain, mingled with joy ; for one look 
inte Guy's eyes, one sound of his voice told her 
chat he loved her, 

“ Muriel,” he said ab last, “what are we to 
do? love you with all my heart and soul! I 
believe IT have loved you ever since [ saw you, 

b my word is pledged to Isabel,” 

e girl never hesitated. 

‘You must be true to her,” 

“Fool that I was to burden myself with sucl 
® promise, to pledge my word |” 

“But you loved her vnce.” 

“Never! Pretty as. she is, Belle never had 
avy charm for me; she was only a child whea 
uss Marriage was plauned, I consented to please 
’ man who bad been my best friend, and who 

h! 1 thought I had done with 








was on his death 
{ ¥e 
Ad 


Chen you loved before? Did she die 

"She jilted me, she killed my faith avd love 
one biow, Muriel, from the day she deceived 

me I never cared to lock into & woman's face 

until to-night--never once.” 

She waa cryiog gently ; happiness had come so 
near, aud yet waa to pass her by. 

“ After all,” cried Guy, impatiently, “why 
ould we both be sacrificed to Isabel? If I 
watry her two lives will be wretched, perhaps 
Thersfore bow cau 
whole heart is aching for 

Muriel shook her head. 

“You are Teabel’s. If she released you it 
would be different, but as it is you belong t 

” 
her 


the iove of you ! 


And you i 
"Aud I!” with a strange 

“On, I ehall live it down |” 
“ And marry Dick?” 

No!” with a tremour of indignation. 


pain in her voice 


aa. Lever marry anyone, never WLC 4 
“With your.face You talk impaasi 
%% shail never marry while | live,” x 


Muriel, slowly, 
hink my life would bold two ioves 
* Aud you love met” 
La we he did not.answer him: : 
of that interview was more than she could vear 


) 


| which met her upstairs, Since the advent. of 


Gay drew her close to him, and printed some 
feverish kisses on her lips. 

“ Farewell, may darling,” he said sadly ; “you 
in women; you have 
taught me what truth is, I shall keep my 
promise, Muriel ; but ah! ab what a cost!’ 

_ Very gently Muriel Coongnent herself from 
lis grasp and walked away. Guy stood watchin, 
her until her long white drapery was out o 





sight ; then, with a smothered sigh, he went to 
he ball-room to hide his misery under the 
disguise of a courteous host. 

‘Luriel waa certainly nob prepared for the signs 


the other guests she and Isabel had shared the 
same room, 

As ehe entered it she saw Miss Norton sitting 
down by the fire, pale ag a little ghost, her thia 
dress dripping with water, her thin satin shoes 
wet through and through, 

‘Ob, Belle, what bave you done?” 

“I did not mean to be so long,” panted 
Isabel; ‘but I was detained, aud ib began to 
rain. Oh! Muriel, I am web through, my dress 
is quite spoilt.” 

“But why did you go out?” 

** Will you keep my secret ¢” 

For a moment Muriel hesitated, since all 
innocently she was Isabel's rival. Ought she to 
listeu to her confidence ? 

“T must tell someone,” went on Belle, in her 
childish way; “the secret is killing me.” 

The girl who was ao few months her senior, and 
ye! who eeemed so much older in womanliness and 





‘thing to reproach ourselves | 


tenderness pul one arm round her, 

“ Tell me, Belle |” 

“] went to see him,” 

** Who tf” thinking she was in a dream. 

“My lover! Ob, Muriel, I can't marry Guy, I | 
don’t care for him. I love someone ele.” 

It was a woight from Muriel’s heart, If Isabel | 
guve Guy his freedom, why then her love could | 
be no longer a siu, A strange rapture came into 
her face, 

“Don’t try and persuade me,” whispered 
Relle, “it’s no use, Guy is very good but I am 
afraid of him.” 

“Who is it?” asked Muriel. ‘Oh, Bello, is 
hea good man! Will he make you happy?” 

“ He will make me happy, because I love him. 
I don’t think he is a good man, but then I am 
tired of goodness. Guy has made me weary of 
it.” 





Again Muriel repeated her question. 

* Who is it?” 

“Someone you have seen, for he told me he 
travelled part of the way with you.” 

**Not Mr, Lenson }” 

‘*And why not? He is young and handsome, 
He loves me to distraction,” 

The other girl forgot that her own chazces of 
happiness depended upon Belle’s breaking her 
troth. 

“Don't marry Mr. Lenson, dear,” she urged, 
**t am sure he is not worthy of you.” 

‘* But Dlove him, Muriel He is so gay and 





handsome, and he worships me.” 
‘What does your mamma think of him ?” 
“She hardiy knows him; besides, she sees 
everyone with Guy's eyes, and he hates Cyril.” 
Isabel had changed her dress while she spoke, 
She looked prettier than ever in a costume of 





I make her Lappy when my 


eated | fire still burting, the room bright wich gas 
[am only nineteen, but 1 don’t} candles, and Isabel Norton leisurely undressing 


silver gauze. 
Muriel bent over and kissed her. 
| “Wul you ask your mamma to excusé me, 
dear? Ihave a headache snd would rather not 
| come downstaira agsin to-night.” 
| Belle fitted away, and Muriel, throwing 
herself, dressed as she wae, upon the bed, fell into 
an uneasy sleep, troubled by a fearful dreaui, in 
which she and Guy. stood together within a 
} band’s distarce of each other, when Cyril 
| Lenson’s dark form suddenly ar between 
them, and shut out all view of the Earl from her 
gaze 
She awoke with a smothered gob, to find the 


| herself, av conaposed aa though she had never in 


| her life heard. such words as love, marriage, 


the anguish | betrothal. 
Ai, 


“You frightened me dreadfully,” she said, 
“You have been moaning in your sleep eo,” 

“Have 1?” 

“T wish you had been downstairs. It wasa 
splendid party. Mamma says it is the best she 
has ever given.” ‘ 

** And you enjoyed it, Belle?” 

“Of course {” 

“}iven without Mr. Lenson }” 


“Well, I saw him this eveniug. I was with — 
4 


him quite half-an-hour.” 

“ Did he ask you to meet him ?” 

“ Yea.” 

“ He ought not to,” said Muriel slowly. “ Belle, 
can’ you see how selfich he is? He makes you 
take ail the risks—all the danger. If he loves 
you 80, why doesn’t he come boldiy to the Castle 
and ask to see your mother?” 

“He cau't, Muriel, he’s so poor. He say« 
mamma would think it was my money he 
wanted.” 

If she had only known it! She had no money 
—not a hundred pounds in alMhe world, If Mr. 
Lenson hed known this, his wooing would not 
have been quite so ardent, 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Osnisraas Day dawned bright and cold, 
There waa no trace of last night’s rain ; the air 
was clear and frosty. 

Muriel Yorke rose with a strauige, new happi 
ness at her ‘heart. Lord Alwyn loved her, and 
Teabel was weary of her fiancé. ; 

Very acon—it might be» few days, ib might 
be a few woeks-——Guy would. be free. The love 
that last night seemed eo hopeless, so full of pain 
would yet have a happy ending. - 

Muriel dressed herself, and stood by the bright 
fireside looking at her presents, A tray stood 
on the table heaped with offerings, for she was a 
favourite with all the guests, 

No one had forgotten her—{rom Mrs. Norton's 
gold locket to the vicar’s Ghristmos card. Every- 
one had had some kind thought for Muriel 3_bub 
what pleased her most was a bunch of bright, 
red holly berries, yet sprinkled with mormog 
dew. 

A little note accompanied ih, withoud beginniag 
or end, Only a few lines in the dear, bold 
handwriting, which had such power to touch her 


heart, 

“ While the holly-tree is green I shall remem- 
ber last night. As its leaves live through the 
winter, cold, and frost, so will my love survive 
the chill of absence and separation.” 

While the holly-tree is green! It meant that 
his love would last all time, and in a little while 
that love would no longer be hopeless, 

Muriel sat with oe holly heme - oe 8 ee 
full of happy thoughts ; as changed from the sac, 
rrentaghon iad girl of last nigh» as that girl herseli 
was changed from the busy little household fairy 
of Elysian-road, 

* Muriel |” : 

The voice was weak and hueky, Lost in ber 
own eweet dreams Muriel did not hear it, The 
summons was repeated, then she turned and saw 
Isabel sitting up in bed, with flushed, feverish 
cheeks and eyes all too bright for health. 

“T feel go ill.” 

And she looked it. : 

Mutiel remembered her expedition of the aigh* 
before—her dripping garments, her web feet. 
She saw that unwonted cold and exposure had 
had their effecb. f 

“How do you feel? Does your hesd ache! 

“Te aches fearfully ; and Iam so burning hot, 
and yet I keep shivering, Muriel, do you think | 
am going to be very ill?” 

“T hope not.” 

nd | ania be Ml! I won't be Ml! Bend 
your re closer, dear, and I will tell you my 
secret.” 

“You did tell it me.” ; 

“But not all. We are going away to-night 

“ Going away?” acs 

** Oyril says it is the only plan. Mamma would 
never consent to our ; she is so wrapped 





Belle came over to her with a little cry. 


up in Gay. We are going to London, “When 
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ono X am his wife Cyril will write and’ tell 
mamma,” 

Young aa ehe was, Muriel saw the utter misery 
oor Belle was preparing for herself. 

“You will break your mother’s heart,” she 
said indignently. “You are all she has. How 
can you think of leaving her?” 

A ehadow passed over Belle’s face, 

“Tt won't be for long, I am to.meet Cyril 
to-night. Mamma won't know of my absence 
till to-morrow at breakfast, then she will only 
nave a few hours’ suspense before she hears I am 
Mrs, Cyril Lenson,” ’ 

Muriel wrung her bands. 

“TJ can’t prove ib to you,” she resid fondly, 
"You won’t listen to me; but oh! Belle, you 
will make yourself miserable for life,” 

“T can’t help it, Muriel.” 

“Do you really love Mr, Leneon go much?” 

Belle ehuddered, 

"| think I do.” 

“But yet you tremble when you epeak his 
name. You.can’t love him.” 

“Ido! I love him dearly; but Iam afraid 
{ him, Muriel. He is vexed with me because I 
have put off our flight so often, He thinks I do 
not care”—and a strange eadness was in her 
voice—“he can’t understand that though I love 
him it costs me something to leave my home,” 

The breakfast gong rang out. 

“Qo down,” said Belle, more chetvfully ; 
“don’h wait for me. If mother asks any 
questions, say that I am very tired,” 

Muriel reminded her of her presents, which 
stood disregarded on the table; but Belle shook 
her head and waved them away. 

**¥ couldn’t look at them--I dare not. Oh! 
Muriel, I am not quite heartless, Whenever I 
hear my mother’s voice, whenever Guy speaks 
kindly to me, I feel as if I wish I bad died before 
I brought such sorrow on them,” 

Muriel went down to breakfast with the holly 
berries in her dress. Everyone else had, assembled, 
ig eetiont as in a dream, that the Earl looked 
pak and careworn, 

He never noticed his betrothed’s absence ; his 
one care seemed to be that his eyes should not 
meeb Muriel’s blue ones,; In the walk to church 
ho placed himeelé in front of her, and never once 
turned hia head, He seemed tu be listening to 
higeompanion’s conversation ; in reality, he heard 
no word of it, his whole mind was occupied with 
une bitter con fict—the struggle between love and 
honour. 

Isabel appeared at lunch, looking. very white 
and fragile; she coughed omiuovsly, and her 
voice was faint anc broken; anyone could see 
that she was ill, Guy's place wea at her side, 
and he treated her with unusual kindness ; bis 
manner was not a lover’e-—it never could be such: 
ta her—but it had a grave tenderness many 
wowen would have thought precious. 

Not till quite late in the afternoon did he and 
Muriel stand face to face, He spoke no word, 
only he took her hand in both of his, and looked 
itraight down into her blue eyes, 

‘Mariel !” 

Whe forgot that she knew what he did not, 
that he had no idea Isabel herself meant to free 
it from his toils, Hie face was wan and 
haggard, and his voice well-nigh beart- broken ; 
but her sunile had a strange hopefulness. When 
ahs easwered hits there was no sadness ip her 
words, 

"Thank you!” and she touched the holly 
eee “I shall keep them always for your 
eake |” 

_“To remind you of what might have been, 
Muriel, Why should we two be sacrificed? I 
looked at you and Belle to-day, and I wondered 
i anyone in the whole world could marvel that 
alter seeing you Lehrank from marrying my 
pretty, childish cousin,” 

“'Phivk kindly of her,” pleaded Muriel. ‘‘ Ob, 
Lord Alwyn, whatever happens uever be harsh 
with Isabel,” ' 

He looked surpi 

“I am not likely to be harsh with her. Do 
you think making her vohappy would take one 
iota frow my pain? Muriel, 1 want to tell you 
‘something; Tam going away.” 

‘Going awey 1” 





“My wedding ia fixed for April, bub [ can’t | 
stay here till then ; I think it would drive me 
mad to ree the preparations for my own misery. 
I will come back in time to keep my promise, but 
I can’t stay here now and torture myself with 
the thought of what. might have beev. Child, 
we may never meet again—ab best vo never can 
meet as we are now, Look into my eyes, Muriel, 
rhe tell mo you forgive me for having spoils your 
ife, 

She answered him with simple, earnest words, 
bui Guy was not satisfied, There was no 
despair in her voice, She did not seem to 
realize that if ever they met again his wife would 
be at his side, and she, Muriel, must be as nothirg 
to him. 

They parted to drevs for dinner. Mrs. Norton 
had mede many ty presenta to her god- 
daughter, among o @ charming eveviug drees 
of pale blue cashmere, trimmed with silver braid, 
Muriel put it on with a sigh, half for the misery 
written on her lover’s face, half for the grief 
which must come to her hostess so soon, She 
stood still in front of the grand mirror, the maid 
putting a last touch to her h-ir, when Isabel 
came in, still in her warm winter costume, 

She seat the maid. away, and locked the 
door ; then she flung herself on the ground at 
Muriel’s feeb, aud took her friend’s hand to cover 
it with kisses, 

“Do you love me}” she asked, wistfully. 
“Oh! Muriei, you are the only friend I have; 
there is no one to help me but you. Won't 
you be merciful to met” 

Very tenderly Muriel raised her, and placed 
her in a chair, then with one arm round her 
sho whispered thab she loved her dearly ; that 
anything in her power she would do freely, 
gladly, so as to ease the heavy burden which 





on her friend’s mind. 

“And you will tell no one? Ob, Muriel, I 
have trusted you a great deal, but you don’ 
know all.” 

‘* You have my promice, Belle.” 

“ A promise is not enough. Put your hand in 
mine, and swear you will not reveal what I am 
going to tell you.” 

“ Surely you can truab met” 

“No ; swear it,” 

Every instincb of Muriel’s heart revolted from 
the idea, but she was alarmed at Isabel's manner, 
She saw that she was both ill and agitated ; 0 
calm her agonized feara was the girl's first object, 
and so she yie} 

“ Say it after me,” ssid Belle, feverishty. “ J, 
Muriel Yorke, do solemuly swear and promice to 
keep the secret I am about to hear, and never to 
reveal it without your consent.” 

Very slowly came the words, Isabel listened 
greedily, then she spoke, 

“You seemed to wonder this morning how I 
could bear to leave mamma. You seemed sur- 
prised Cyril should have so much power over me. 
Muriel, you don’t guess what I have done, 
Heaven help me, I am his wife!” 

** His wife |” . 

She almost fancied Isabel’s mind was wander- 
ing. It seemed impossible, incredible. 

“Tb ia quite true; we were married before I 
ever saw you |” 

“ Bat how—why 4 ” 

“We went to the next town, about ten miles 
off; itis only a little place, and maroma never 

oes there for anything,so no one knew me, 
Brit grew £0 a, Aa and impatient when he 
heard Guy was coming home, and I—-I loved him 
so, I would have done anything in the world for 
him!” 

It came upon Muriel with a pang that she 
spoke.of her love in the past tense 

“Why don’t you speak?” cried Belle, 
“ Why don’t you reproach me for my deceit 3” 

“Tean't. But, oh} Isabel, hope you will 
never repent the sacrifice you have made,” 

* T regret it now. Yee,” seeing Muriel’s face 
of terror ;” bub don’b look so shocked, I never 
eared for Guy ; even if 1 were free I would not 
marry him, but I do regreb my marriage. Cyril 
has never been the aame since; he says cruel 
things to me sometimes, He loves me desrly ; 
but oh, Muriel, wish he had a tithe of Guy's 
kindness,” 





* But surely he is not unkind }"” 

“He is ao poor, he wants money so badly, and 
you know, though we are rich, I have vary little 
in my pocket. Mamma buys ali wand, but she 
aever thinke of giving me much to keep in my 
puree,” 

* And Mr. Lenson begs of you ?” 

‘* He says all f have is his, but T haven't been 
able to get him much, That is why he wants to 
take mo away ; he says mamma will have to be 
generous then.” 

A fit of coughing stepped her. When it was 
over ahe sank back white and exhausted on her 
friend’s shoulder. 

“ You canuot go, my darling!” eried Muriel, 
fondly, ‘' You are not fit for it ; you mey be ilt 
for weeks and months if you take such a journey 
to-night,” 

*T must go,” said Belle, simply, fixing her 
eyes on Muriel, “unless you will save me,” 

“Ty ! ” 

Cyril is waiting at the little arbour in ‘ho 
shrubbery. He said he would be there to-night 
till nine o'clock. Muriel, if I do not go to bin— 
if [send no message—he will come up to the 
house, and denounce mé to my mother and Guy. 
Think of the disgrace. Their heads will be bowed 
to the earth with shane, 

“And I can save you?” 

“ You, and you only.” 

* But how ?” 

" Listen, you must meet Cyril in my place.” 

“But Mr. Lenson will not be satisfied with my 
meeting him.” 

“ You can convince him that I am really ill, 
that it is no idle excuse ; and”—she blushed 
guiltily as she took a little box frem her pocket 
—" give him this, it is the most valuable trinket 
Lbave, and there is not a shilling ia my puree,” 

The tears were standing in Muriel’s eyea. How 
she had envied Isabel Norton! Whien she met 
her af Allerton station nob a month before sho 
had thought hers the happiest lot on earth ; ard 
now she found that even her own life in Blysian- 
road, with all its petty struggles for daily bread, 
its bitter self-denial, was happiness compared to 
the burden this pretty, spoilt child had taken 
upon her own shoulders. 

“You will nod refuse me,” pleaded Isabel, 
Took at me, Muriel, do I look fit for a lon; 
night journey ? Can you send we forth on one }”’ 

“*But-———” 

“Listen ; you must go or I. If you refuie 
my prayer } will drag myself to the place, though 
it kills me! I will not bring this crowning 
misery upon my mother, Guy will have much 
to forgive me, but he shall nut have to reproach 
me with disgracing his houce with my husband's 

nce,” ¢ 

“ And he would call it 9 disgrace 1” 

“ Yes, ha hatesCyril, I can't understand why, 
for it cannot be jealousy. Guy never loved me- 
never,” 

The dinner-bell had sounded ; Isabel turned 
an appealing glance upon her friend, 

“Yes or vot” 

She looked fragilely lovely as she stood thera, 
the hectic flush upon her face, her eyés 
dazzling in their brilliancy, It was a bitter night 
—dry, but with a cold, cutting easterly wind ; to 
send Belle out in it in her delicate state wis 
surely sending her to her death. 

“T will gol” 

"© Yon darling! Tell him that T am ill-—that 
T send what will help bim for a day or two, buat 
I will write fully to-morrow.” 

“1 don’t like it,” said Muriel, “I would rather 
you had avked me anything else in the world, but 
T can’t refuse you.” 

“T will bless you for ever ; and you have sworn 
to keep my secret. You are not weak and waver- 
ing like me; I know [can trust you to be true 
to your oath,” 

Ay, Muriel meant to be true, but she littlo 
reeked ab what a coat. She little dreamed that 
it was her own life’s happiness she was offering 
upon the altar of friendship, 

She took the little box, received Belle’s tsst 
directions, and then she went downstaire. 

“T shall stay here,” said Belle, wearily. * I 
am too ili to come downstairs. Oh! Muriel, you 
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bave saved my life, I think it would havekilled 
uo to go out into the park to-night.” 

A shadow rested on the party downstairs, 
Lord Alwyn was in no lively mood; try as he 
‘would to conquer his Cepression it was too much 
for him. 

Mre. Norton, fortunately, had nob taken a 
sorious view of Belle’s indisposition, and so was 
still bright and cheerful; but the dinner party 
was not & success. : 

Somehow, Belle’s pretty face was sorely missed ; 
nud when people eaw the cloud on the Earl’s 
brow they murmured to each other they bad 
heen mistaken, after all, and he really loved the 
pretty child he was to marry. 

They left the dining-room early, and the 


gentlemen soon followed them. Muriel felt 
rather than knew, it was eight o'clock. Very 
svon she must fulfil her fatal promise. For- 


tune did not favour her, for Mrs, Norton asked 
her to sing, and once at the piano it was always 
hard for ber to get away, The Karl crossed to 
her side at last. 

“Sing ‘Sweethearts,’ he whispered, as she 


«was just rising from (le music-stool. 


I can’t ; it is getting late,” 
“Tt is very little after eight ; coffee is not up 
” 
yet 


*T must go upatairs, 
“ 


I want to see Ieabel.” 
Poor child t do you think ehe is very ill ”” 

**T fear so,” 

“Tell her bo get better,” he said, gravely, “ for 
her mother’s eake, Muriel,” 

His complete faith in ber excuse, his utter 
acceptance of it, touched the girl strangely. It 
proved toe her how he trusted her, and she was 
going to deceive him! As she went upstairs 
Muriel regretted bitterly that she had ever 
yeceived Belle’s confidence or promised to help 
ser. 

She opened the door of her own room, Isabel 
was not there, A maid appeared, who told her 
Miss Norton seemed so feverish she had thought 
it beat to move her to to jher mother’s dressing- 
yoom. 

““My mistress can’t bear Miss Isabel to be 
away from her if she’s not weil, Miss,” 

Muriel looked ab her sleeping friend, The 
restlessness had all gone from the face now, she 
slept peacefully as a little child, She looked 
tittle more thana child lying vhere, her flaxen 
hair loose and floating over the pillow. 
her thus who wou!d have guessed her burdened 
with such secrets as a clandestine marriage and 
« husband she feared ? 

Muriel bent and kiseed her friend, and then, 
mufling a shawl about her, she went down the 
private staircase to the grounds, The moon was 
bright and clear, but the cold waa bitter, and she 
ehivered as she walked towards the spot appointed 
hy Belle for her husband's waiting-place. She 
‘had not goue far when a hand was laid on her 
shoulder, and she found herself face to face with 
Guy. 

But oh! how his face was changed, the eyes 
which had seemed all tenderness were full of 
bitter scorn, the mouth trembled, strong man 
as he was, with indignation. 

“ What does this mean }” 

She was speechless ; she had forgotten that the 
windows of the smoking-room faced the Park, 
and that they were seldom sheltered ; she had 
forgotten that her thin dress made her a con- 
spicuous object, and that the moonlight was well- 
nigh as bright as day. 

** What does this mean {” 

He waited for her answer; audoh! how could 
she anewer then? The trath she must not 
speak, her oath forbade, And oven if she could 
have taught her lips to lie to him she knew it 
would have been useless, There waa no deceiv- 
ing the stern gaze of the man before her, 

“'T cannot tell you!” 

“ You are not fertile in excuses. Perhaps you 
exhausted your stock of falsehoods just now, 
when you refused to sing to me because Isabel 
wanted you.” 

** T went to Isabel, but ehe was asleep!” 

** And why did you come here ?” 

‘I cannot tell you.” 


(Continued on page 452.) 


Yo see | 


{ 


| Nellie.” 


| then let’s have breakfast, 


AN AWKWARD POSITION. 


Many years ago I spent the summer with my 
favourite brother, who had recently married, and 
was settled with his wife in a charming house in 
a country village in Devonshire. 

There was delightful society in the neighbour- 
hood, and we were very gay throughout my visit, 
garden parties, picuica, and impromptu dances 
being the orderof the day. I was just eighteen, 
in high health and epirits, and so was quite in my 
element, 

During the summer I met with an amusin 
adventure, and fromit I date the beginning 
my life’s great happiness, 

One lovely day in July I went down to break- 
fast full of pleasurable anticipations of 1 picnic 
to which we had been invited by some friends, 
Mx and Mrs. Fordyce, Those inyited were to 
meet at the appointed place at one o'clock, and 
after spending the afternoon in the woods we 
were all to adjourn to Hazel Manor for “ high 
tea,” to be followed by a « * hop.” 

I was talking to my sister-in-law, Ethel, who 
was making the tea, when my brother came into 
the room with a rueful look on his face, and ex- 
claimed, —- 

“Tsay, Ethel, here's a pretty go! Juno has 
got such a cold that Thompson says he does not 
dare take her out to-day.” 

"What @ nuisance !” cried Ethel. ‘‘ Whatare 
we to do? Could we borrow a horse anywhere, 
do you think }” 

“ No chance of that, dear. 
their own horses to-day. 
have bo give up the picnic.” 
We looked at each other with dismal faces, 
We had all looked forward to this special picnic, 
which had been planned to show me a very lovely 
part of the country which I much wished to see, 
and to miss it would be too aggravating, as we 
agreed. 

Suddenly a bright notion occurred to me 
which I promptly put into words, 

“ Why nob take Ethel’s pouy carriage f " 

“Ethel’s pony carriage!” exclaimed my 
brother, ‘“ My dear Nellie, you must have taken 
leave of your senses. How are three of us to 
crowd into that?” 

“There is Tim's seat. That will do for one of 
us,” I replied. 

“Which of ue?” laughed Charlie “I beg 
to remark that | decline in toto to occupy Tim’s 
reat.” 

* But I can cit there,” I answered. 

‘' Really,” quoth Ethel, “I think it is nob a 
bad idea at all. I do not see why we should 
not take the pony carriage, if Nellie does not 
mind Tim’s seat. I'm only afraid you will 
not be so comfortable as I could wish, dear 


Everyone wants 
I am afraid we shall 


“ Are you quite sure you don’t mind ?” asked 
Charlie. 

“Quite sure,” I replied “Indeed I think it 
will be much nicer than that great waggouette, 
for in it we can drive thrcugh the pretty lanes 
which are too narrow for a larger carriage.” 

“ All right,” said Charlie. If you are pleased 
Iam. Iwiiljust run round to the stables and 
tell Thompson to have Punch and Judy ready, and 


In dus time Kthel’s pony carriage came round, 
Tt was a pretty light vehicle, drawn by a lovely 
pair of ponies, and had been given to Ethel by 
ber father when she married. At the back was 
a little seat, movable at pleasure, which as a rule, 
was only used when Ethel took the little page 
with her. It certainly was rather tiny, but I was 
@ small person, and eo it did very well for me; 
and when we were fairly starved we all agreed 
that it was much pleasenter to be able to dispense 
with the attendance of servants. 

We had the most delightful day. Never was 
a more perfectly assorted party of people than 
were present at that picnic, There was not a 
single contretemps, nothing to interfere with our 
pleasurt and we all enjoyed ourselves mosb 
thoroughly. 








By no means the least agreeable part of our 


after ten o'clock, as we had eeveral miles to drive, 
There was only a young moon, but the night was 
cloudless, and the stars so brilliant that it wag 
not dark. 

I was rather tired, eo I told my companions that 
I did not care to talk, and they left me to my own 
thoughts, which were of s pleasant nature, They 
eoon became so engrossed in their own conversa 
tion that I believe they forgot my existence 
altogether. 

I was sitting in lezy evjoyment of the balmy 
breezes that floated over the heather-clad moors, 


and of the e stillness, broken only by the 
sleepy twitter of is or the lowing of cattle in 
the distance, when suddenly there waaa jerk, 


and without any further warning off came Tim's. 
seat, and I was deposited upon my back in the 
sandy lane. 

At first I was too much astonished to cry out, 
and I was not aball hurt, Then I was over- 
powered with laughter at my truly ludicrous 
position, and when at last I struggled to my feet 
the pouy carriage had ey Yorre its occupants 
in blisefal ignorance that I was left behind in 
the road, 

What was Ito do? I did not know my way 
home, and even-had I done so the idea of a long 
walk slone at eleven at night was not altogether 
pleasant. 

I looked about, hoping that some light might 
betray the whereabouts of cottage ; but no— 
nowhere was any light to be seen. However, it 
was quite clear that I could not stay where I 
was, so I set off along the laue, hoping that ere 
long my absence would be discovered, and that 
someone would come to my rageue. 

I had not walked very far before I came io 4 
gate, opening into a tiny garden belonging tc a 
cottage, A light shone through the window, 
which was only partially covered by the bliad. 

I opened the gate and went to the door, but 
hearing the sound of a voice, I peeped in ab the 
window before knocking. 

In the room was # man who had a large Bible 
open before him, out of which he was reading to 
his wife, who sat by, nursing her baby. 

This sight reassured me. [ felt that a man so 
employed would be a safe guide, avd I deter. 
rained to ask him to walk home with me whea 
he had finished reading. Meantime I stood 
leanivg against the garden gate, 

As I waited, the stillness of the summer nigh 
was broken by the sound of a horse's trot. it 
came on quickly, and just paseed me, Then, 
abtracted, Isuppose, by my white dress, the 
rider wheeled round and came up to me, 

“Miss Graham?” he uttered, in a voice of 
intense surprise, “All alone here! What has 
happened ?” 

The speaker was a great friend of my brother's, 
and the vicar of an adjacent village. I had been 
introduced to him that day at the picnic, and-— 
sball I confess it {he was a prominent object 
in the pleasant thoughts to which I have alluded 

I told him what had happened, and we bad 4 
hearty laugh over my predicament, 

“ What have you done with Tim's seat ' "askec 
Mr. Franklin, as soon as he-could speak. 

“Oh, I left that in the ditch,” said, “I 
daresay it will be found there to-morrow.” 

Mr. Franklin tried to persuade me to let him 
puc me on his horse, but I preferred trueting to 
my own legs, so he drew the bridle over his arm 
and turned to walk with me. 

What a pleasant walk that was! I never en- 
joyed one more; and I was almost sorry when, 
about two miles from home, we met Charlie com- 
ing back in the pony carriage to look for me. 

Man. like, as soon as he saw that I was safe, be 
vented his previous anxiety upon me by scolding 
me rather crosely for not calling out to draw his 
attention to my position. 

‘*But I could not seream, Charlie,” I said, “! 
was laughing so heartily!” : 

Then, as the whole absurdity of the affair 
presented itself to me afresh, I laughed merrily, 
Charlie and Mr, Franklip roaring in company. 

As soon as he could speak Charlie pretendet 
to be cross, saying in an aggrieved _ 

“ Perhaps, when you have finished laughing, 
Nellie, you will get into the ca and allow 





jaunt was the homeward drive, We started soon 


me to take.you home, I left Ethel in hysterics, 
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convinced that I should find your mangled 
remaios in the road; and I had a difficulty to 
make Punch and Judy come back, they were in 
such tantrums at having to leave their stables 
behind them. So I think we had better get back 
as soon ag possible.” 

So Mr. Franklin helped me into the carriage, 
and having said good-vight, turned back to go to 
hie own home, p oat come oat of his way to 
walk with me. 

When Punch and Judy found their heads 
turred homewards they went like the wind, and 
aoon I was safe in Ethel’s pretty drawing room, 
recounting my adventure for her edification. 

We had only just finished breakfast the next 
morring when Mr. Franklin made his appearance 
to inquire if 1 was any the worse for the contre- 
temps; and after that he was for ever finding 
some excuse for calling upon us. Charlie was 
rather surprised ab this, but Ethel understood it 
all, and when he was announced would look at 
mein a roguish way that made me fee! hot, 

Then came @ day when words were epoken that 
made me feel myself the happiest woman upon 
earth, Charlie and Ethel were in the garden, 
and I was alone in the drawing-room when Mr. 
Franklin came. 

I do not remember what he eaid, but in a 
moment I found myself folded in his arms, while 
| wept happy tears on his breast. Then Charlie 
and Ethel came in, and I slipped away. Ethel 
quickly followed me to sympathize in my joy, 
and to tell me how delighted she was that [ was 
to be settled near her. Then came dear Charlie's 
congratulations, He gave mes hearty kiss as he 


said,— 

“So that’s the way the wind blows, is it, 
Nellie? Well, I’m very glad, dear! ’om Frank- 
lin is the best fellow out, aud J think you are a 
very lucky girl.” 

An opinion which I endorsed, 

Before another summer came round 1 was in- 
stalled in the pretty vicarage of Ancombe as its 
mistress. Many a time have my husband and I 
laughed over the results of my eventful drive in 
Echel’s pony carriage. Our children delight in 
hearing the story. The pretty lane in which 
Tim’s seat deposited me is a fayourite haunt of 
theirs, Any question of “Where shall we walk 
to-day ?” is apt to be answered in chorus, “To 
the lane where papa found mamma, It is so 
pretty and so nice |” 

A sentiment echoed in jtheir mother’s heart 
for “auld lang syne !”” 
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Ow the summit of a hill in a Western American 
State is a court-house so situated that the rain- 
drops that fall om owe side of the roof descend 
into Lake Erie, and thence through St. Lawrence 
into the Atlantic, The drops on the other side 
trickle down from rivulet to rivulet, until they 
reach the Ohio and Mississipippi, and enter the 
ocean by the Gulf of Mexico, A faint breath of 
wind determines the destination of these rain- 
drops for 3,000 miles, 

Taere is every reason to believe that the 
Antarctic continent, certain evideuce of the exist- 
ecce of which have but recently been discovered, 
ie considerably larger than Europe in area. It 
centains more than 8,000,000 square miles, One 
who has jourueyed well into this region, aud has 
observed it carefully, declares that it contains 
some large and fierce carnivorous animals at 
_preeent unknown to science, It will be remem- 
bered that neither the polar bear nor any other 
large carnivorous land animal has been found in 
Antarctic. latitudes, This traveller, however, 
thinks that he has discovered traces of some such 
vreature from the curious wounds obeerved on the 
backs of a number of seals, It was frequently 
noticed that the furry skins of these avimals 
exhibited ecirs indicative of wounde they had 
received, At first it seemed reasonable to sup- 
pose that such wounde were received in the 
furious combats which, under certain circum- 
stances, seals wage against each other. Careful 
examination of the traces of these wounds has 
shown that they could have been made only by 


some immense, powerful animal, at present ur- 
kuown to soologiats, us 4 
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CHAPTER XL 


“ Sir Gerald has come home !” 

This was what Ina was always expecting to 
hear, and she was ever debating in her own mind 
whether ehe would fly or not—sometimes swayed 
one way and scmetimes another. 

The love ehe had felt for him nearly five years 
ago had received a rude shock—a shock it had 
never recovered ; and, as years had gone by, hér 
recollection of her wrongs, and at the same time 
her affection for Gerald, had become dimmer and 
dimmer, and she had lived entirely in the present, 
putting away as much as possible all thoughts of 
the past, 

Now, how would she and Gerald meet? She 
was @ woman whose mind and experience had 
expanded, 

She could give a love now worth ten millions 
of the half respectful, childish affection she had 
bestowed, unasked, in days of yore. 

Never would she suffer herself to be slighted 
and scorned a second time—never! Still, she 
bad a craving to sea him once more ; and if, as a 
complete stranger, he fell in love with her—his 
own wife—what joy ! what triumph ! 

But if, on the other hand, as seemed most 
probable, he cast himself down before Nita’s 
shrine, could she tamely look on and bear it ! 

She had borne much, and she could, she 
believed, bear more. She had the fortitude, the 
courage, and the self-eommand of an ancient 
Roman matron. 

She would venture her all and stay on at 
Oldfield, and-abide by the issue of fate ! 

Sir Gerald did come home, and he walked aver 
to Mra. Vincent’s the afternoon afver he arrived. 

He found the whole party assembled in the 
yellow drawing-room, drinking five o'clock tea, 
laughing, gossiping, and flirting. 

Ina was sitting on a low chair, with her back 
to the light, winding off skein after skein of silk 
from Lord Daverali’s ready hands. 

He was drawn up on another low chair in fronb 
of her, gazing at her with his heart in his eyes 
—Hercules and Omphale over again, only that 
Omphale looked rather bored, 

Omphale’s heart stopped beating for a second 
when Sir Gerald Le Marchant was announced, 
The light was a little dim, or the ashen pallor on 
her face would have been patent to all. 

Great were the greetings he received, warm 
was the welcome, and loud and clamorous the 
talking. 

After a few minutes, when the excitement had 
subsided, Mr. Vincent eaid,— 


" Sir Gerald, leb me present you to the Misses | 


Clipperton Miss Moasy Clipperton, Lord 
Daverall; Mi Merchant, Sir Gerald Le 
Marchant.” 

Both bowed, Sir Gerald casting a glance at 
this particular couple, which seemed to sa: 
volumes of syrapathetic understanding. ; 

He looked remarkably well, and was in capital 
spirits, 

He laughed and talked with a geniality that 
was quite new in Ina’s experience of him—joked, 
told amusing anecdotes of his recent experiences 
at sea on board a trooper, and seemed almost a 
different person. 

All the time he was talking and entertaining 
an eager circle he was wondaring to himself what 
that girl’s face over in the window was like—-the 
girl with the clagsic head, and who carried it like 
& young queen | 

Presently she arose and gracefully sauntered 
out of the room, and then he was enabled to ask 


animated cousin, 

“Mies Merchant, Mis, Monks’ companion— 
adopted daughter she cails her. No one krows 
who she is, Some adventuress the old iady 
picked up at a registry office, I believe,” she 
added spitefully, as she did not at a'l approve 
of te warm interest she had_excited in Gerald’s 
mind, 

It was arranged that he was to stay and dine, 
His evening clothes were seat for ; and then Ina, 





-—- 


an hour later, came down ready for dianer— 
first. 


She found herself standing on the hearthrag 
alone ; but no, someoue was half buried in the 
depths of an easy chair, a gentleman in evening 
dress. 

He rose, and she found herself once more face. 
to face with her husband, She made a perfect 
picture as she leant against the white marbie 
chimney-piege. 

Her dress was crimson—~a long silk skirt, and 
crimson velvet body cut syuare in the neck, with 
ruffied elbow sleeves, and laced up the back, thue 
displaying her perfect figure to the greatest ad~ 
vantage. Diamond earrings sparkled in her eare, 
a diamond butterfly fastened s piece of lace 
round her throat in lieu of necklet, and in hex 
hand she carried a large red feather fan, 

Gerald thought as he glanced at her that sha 
waa sitoply the handsomest girl he bad even 
seen. 

“You are punctual, I see, Miss Merchant,” he 
remarked as he joined her on the rug, and rested 
bis elbow on the chimney-piece 

“So are you,” she answered, with a faint 


smile. 
“Oh, that’s part of my profession,” he an 
awered, gaily, “and is a mere matter of con- 


firmed habit. I daresay [ shall get out of it 
after a while when I settle down on land, and 
have no more watches to do,” 

“You are thinking of leaving the services 
then!” 

“T suppose I shall have to one of these days,” 
he returned, witha sigh, “But I am nov cat 
out for a country gentleman.” 

“You don’t know what you can de till you 
try,” said Ina, looking down. 

“T did try once,” he answered, with audden 

vity. 

* Well?” she urged, raising her eyes to his 

ih Well, {—~...” 

Suddenly arresting himself, he yazed at hex 
fixedly, then walked abruptly over to ao distant 
window, and looked out for some moments in 
abaolute silence, 

Ina gazed at him in speechless amazement, 
and as she stared he returned, and took up his 
former station and former tone, 

“Excuse my extracordinery behaviour, Miss 
Merchant, But you startled me just mow by an 
odd, a mere momentary reeemblance, to-—~to- 
one who is dead,” he added, in a low voice 
“Then you have been in this part of the world 
before?” he went on, in his usual manuer, after 
a somewhat lengthy pause, 

“Yor, that is to say, uo,” was her laicid 
reply. 

“T hope you sre pleased with our scenery. We 
are very proud of our woods and valleys.” 

“Yee, I think the country lovely. Weal! went 
over to sea your place the other: day, and the 
housekeeper gave us tea. We were all charmed 
with Baronaford ; it is such a curious, historical 
looking old place,” 

“Ay, it has a history,” he answered, 
gloomily. ‘ And, do you know that, although } 
was born there, and it is the only home I have 
ever known, I cannot bear it? Do not be 
shocked, and do not betray me. I only tell you 
that as a profound secret,” he added, with » 
smile. 

“ Seoret/" echoed Nita, somewhat shrilly, 
entering the room in a shamefully décoletie black 
gown, “What secrete can you aud Miss Mer- 
chant possibly have already! Come, Gerald,” 
laying her hand on his arm, “sli me ab once 
every word you have been saying,” with a pretty, 
imperious gesture that used to be irresistible. 

'* Oh, I really could not undertake to give you 


1a réchauffé of our conversation. Nothing ab all 
questions about her from hie very chatty, | 


likely to interest you, you may be sure.” 

** But you said something was a secret,” she 

rsisted, ‘so it must be interesting.” 

“ Well, it wae not my admiration for you that 
we were discussing ; for that, you know, my dear 
cousin, is no secret,” he replied in a bantering 
tone that Nita did noi half like, 

This was not the way in which he used to talk 
to her ; this was something new. She did not 
kuow as much about Gerald as he did avout her. 
Not only her faithles:ness to him—that was net 
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all. He had heard many very curious histories 
of “that fast little woman, Mre. Browne,” from 
various sources as he roamed about the world. 

Even Chine is not beyond the reach of 
tebters, and even there one naval oflicér had 
fnown Nita to his coat, aud in every sense a very | 
expensive friend she proved. Startling stories of | 
her escapades, her fastness, her flirtatious, hover- 
ing on the vei y bounds of impropriety, bad come 
io hig ears. : 

He not only had ceased to adore Nita, but he 
absolutely disliked aud despiaed ber. He looked 
a her gravely as she stood before the fire, one 
hiltle foot ub as usa: her face painted 


thrust 


aud powdered, her charms only too amply 
displayed——her pose, her dress, her looks, 
all to be summed up in two words—“' very fast.” 


What @ contrast to that tall, dignified-looking 

@itl at the oth f the chimmey-piece, What 
#® perfect picture of a true lady! 
Nita was not going to let Gerald etand moon- 
ing aud Jookiog imto the fire all the evening. She 
uppropriated him entirely, took bim in to dinner, 
@avked with him at nap, and would hardly allow 
another seul to epeak to him. How she flirted, 
diow sho languished with her eyes, and cast them 
up and down, and round and about, was surely a 
sight once seen never forgotten ; but she made 
ug more impression on her asilor cousin than if he 
was a block of marble, 

He was genial, cheery and polite—nc 
She felt that she was making no ground, She 
was foiled for the time. She muss try auother 
pian, Her vext adyeature would be the well-worn 
ut always melting topic, “old times,” 

As Gerald walked home alone in the moonlight 
Amoking his cigar his thoughts were not with 
Wita. The position was reversed at lash, His ree 
flections were entirely diverted to the lovely girl 
dio had met that evening for the first time—-Miss 
Merchant. How different to ail the other women 


more. 





there! How low her voice, how subdued her 
manners in comparison to theirs ! 
“And how that booby Daverall was trying to 


+ #poou her,” he thought, with a sudden qualm of 
indignation and disgust; “and / © enubbed 
him! But some men are stich asses they never 
could see when they wers not wanted,” 

All the way home Miss Merchant’s eyes, 
Miss Merchant's smile, Miss Merchant's 
pretty little hands, were constantly before his eyes, 

“'Tis not possible I'm going to fall in love 
again,” he’ growled it imself, as he ‘was 
taking off bis cost and preparing for bed. 
“*No, by George! a burnt child dreads the 
fire.” 

A month went by very rapidly. Geraid re- 
uawed his acquaintance with all the neighbour- 
ing county people, and was welcomed in the 
moet empressé wanner by those friends who had 
auurriageable daughters. He hunted, for it 
was now fate in December; shot, went to 
dinners and dances, and ‘apparently enjoyed 
diying in an uninterrupted whirl of amusements. 
Whe best part of his time, however, was 
devoted to Oldfield, He rode out with the 

idies ; shot hig own and their covers with the 
sen ; often walked over to afternoon tea, aud 
ulten remained to dinner. 

Misa Merchant was the attraction that drew 
his footsteps so often in that direction ; but she 
was always dogged and escorted and appropri- 
ated by Lord Daverall, who lingered on at 
Oldfield week after week; and Gerald was 
Aaken possession of hy his cousin Nita with the 
firm grasp of a social octopus that nothing could 
ehake off; so the two who would have preferred! 
each other's society were held apart ‘in spite of 

hemeelves, 

it was, “Gerald, ride with me this after- 
@ecoon; Gerald, bring over your T-cart, and take 
ane for a trandle ; Gerald, sit beside me,” patting 
@ vacant place, 

Ib was no use in resisting. Mrs, Browne 
wae a woman of very vigorous will and high 
temper, and to run counter with ‘he? wishes 
would be very unpleasant, not 6 say ‘dabgerove, 

She weand to marry Gerald, whether he liked 
her or not, She could sve that ‘the old flame, 
which bad once burnt so ardently, was ‘com. 
pletely extinguished ; but inspite of thats 
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} attention, compromise him in the eyes of society, 


and then, to use’a vulgar but familiar term, 
“yun his in.” 

Ina looked on impotently ; she wae wiser than 
of yore, and it seemed to her tha! Gerald often 
looked bored in the society of his bewitching 
cousin, He seemed a prisoner agaiust his will— 
he could not briog himself to be rude to a woman, 
be she ever so bold, or so brazen, or so exacting. 
He simply tock up a position of masterly 
inactivity, 

Now and then he managed to have a few words 
with Ina—to ride beside her for a mile or two— 
to dance with her. And [na knew very well 
that these brief snatches of her society were as 
dear to him as they were to her, Her heart beat 
fash when, now and then, she encountered that 
“little look across the crowd” that told ber a 
tale more eloquent than words 

Strange that the hearts of these two should 
gravitate towards each other ! 

The party at Oldfield went every Sunday to 
church in a little old Norman odifice; in their own 
neighbourhaod, not to Baronsford, which was two 
miles 2 vay 

But a whim of Nita’s to attend that church, 
and to pay a visit, as she called it, “ to the tombs 
of her ancestors,” resulted in two carriage loads 
from Oldfield being driven up to the church door 
just s few minutes before the commencement of 
morning service. 

They were ushered into 9 Iarge square pew 
facing the one belonging to Buronsford, fur- 
nished with chairs, footatools, and a centre table, 
like an exceedingly comfortable room. 

Brasses aud monuments, some of them very 
old and curious and much defaced, recorded the 
names and ages of dead and gone Le Marchants, 
and directly over their family pew was the lovely 
white marble figure erected to the memory of 
the late Mra, Le Marchant, 

It had a horrible fascination for Ina, She could 
scarcely take her eyes off it, evon although Gerald 
stood beneath it, and more than once intercepted 
her fixed stare, 

But it rarely happens to ® person to see their 
own monument, as was the case with the tall, 
grave young lady whoee abtention seemed to be 
riveted on the marble figura above the squire’s 
pew. 

After the service they all walked home, accom- 
panied by Gerald. Ho remained to luncheon, 
and wes returning to write important letters 
early in the afternoon when be met Ina -sud- 
denly in a narrow, shady path bordering the 
demesne, 

She was walking rapidly, and seemed to be 
under the influence of some strong excitement. 
She did not stop to speak bo him, but hurried 
by with crimson cheeks and a little friendly 
nod, 

“tI anything the matter, Miss Merchant!” 
he asketl, turning and walking beside her for a 
few paces. 

“No-—nothing, nothing whatever 1 I have only 
been a little put ont, that’s all. I won't detaio 
you. I know you are in haste tio get home, Good 
afternoon!” Thus dismissed with a wave of her 
hand, he had no choice but to retrace his steps 
and turn his face homewards, He liad not gone 
very far before he encountered little, Lord 
Daverall; who seemed in 9 state of agitation even 
surpassing Ina. 

“Hol hol” thought Gerald. 
he has proposed and been refused.” 

* Hallo ! where are you going to?” he asked, 
cheérfully. 

““To the devil, for all I carei” returned the 
other, excitedly. 

“Eh, come now! instend of carrying out 
your intention, suppose you walk back to Barons- 
ford, and dine with me 1” : 

“T will; yes, very glad to!” replied the little 
man, spasmodically, turning round. 

“Did you meet her?” hie asked, tragically. 

“ You mean Miss Merchant }" 

* Of course I dot” 

* Yes, I mot her just now, and she seemed in 
as greata flurry'ss yourself, She said sie had 
been, a little put out.” Saal 

“A little put out, indeed! Ib is not often 


"TE see it all, 





tueant to carry her point, monopolise“his~marke 


that a girl is ‘ pub owt’ When she is offered a title 





and twenty thousand pounds a-year clear, no 
incumbrances, aud a man ”—slapping his chest— 
“Tike me!” 

“No, indeed!” said Gerald, sympathotically, 

“See here, Le Marchant! I have just wor 
shipped that girl. [ver since I eaw her, two years 
ago, I have been-a gone coon ; why I cannot 
for the life of me make ont. She is exceedingly 
handsome, to be sure; but there are ‘heaps of 
pretty girls going. I think it was “because she 
snubbed me so unmercifully, and showed ma she 
did not care two straws sbout me, that I fell in 
love, Just out of the spirit of contradietion— 
just because she was not to be had—I wanted 
her. I have proposed for her three times. ‘Thick 
of that!” glaring at his companion with his large, 
watery, blue eyes, az much 2s to aay, cad your 
imagination grasp euch a wonderful piece of 
generosity } 

“Three times }” returned Gerald, with sur- 
prived eyes, 

“T would not take No. I thought ® woman's 
No meant Yes, and I-followed her bere, and 
living on day after day, wea?iag out my welcome, 
and hoping she would come round 1” 

“And she wouldo’t?” observed Gerald, with 
& Bille 

“No—she gav@u.e my congé once for all; she 
left uo mistake on my mind whatever, aud she 
told rae most decidedly, and on her solemn word 
of honour, that she not only would never marry 
me, but she would never marry anyone else. 
So”—triumphantly —"' you need not think that 
you will cut in now! I've seen your little 
game this long time, Ob! no, you are out of it, 
too,” 
‘That's all stuff; of course she'll marry!” 
said Gerald, with decision. 

“She will not! I am sure she meant it, and 
I must say she never gave me the smallest 
encouragement all along ; and she told me this 
now to show it was no use going on aeking and 
asking.” 

“And did she give avy reason?" 
Gerald. 

“Yes: she told me there was a eecret with 
regard to herself—a secret in her past, which 
niust for ever bar her from all thoughts of foye 
or marriage.” 

“A secrat!" echoed Gerald, ‘She said that / 
she told you that?” 

* Yes ; so there is no use in your thinking of 
her ; you will only share my fate. Be warned 
in time; I shall be off to-morrow! I€ you will 
give me a bed I'll just send over for my traps 
with a note to Mr. Vincent. I don’t care to face 
them all at Oldfield ; they are sure to guess the 
state of affairs, and I'll be off to town by the 
morning train.” 

Gerald assented willingly, but for the re 
mainder of the way ho was unusually eilent, aud 
seemed sbaent and preoccupied ; but this his 
companion did not notice. He was volubly ex 
patiating on his wrongs —the fortunate fate Mizs 
Merchant had thrust aside. 

As he and his host separated for the night, and 
shook hands at the foot of the stairs, he suddenly 
said,— ’ 

“Have you been thinking over ail I told you 
about a certain lady ?” 

‘Yes, I bave, naturally,” 

* And still mean to try your luck?” 

* And still mean to try my luck, in spite ot 
your experience !” 

“Well!” retorted the other, angrily ; ‘* she 
would miake you a happy man, and would be a 
lovely wife, if you could get her. But when sho 
refuses a title, and twenty thousand’ e-year” — 

“You don’t think I stand much chanca, eh!” 

“Not the ghost of one!” walking away. 


asked 





CHAPTER Xi 
‘Tax Misses Clipperton had left ‘‘ Oldfield,” also 
the two members of the crutch-and-toothpick, 
and the guests were now reduced to Nita, Ina, 
Mrs, Monks, and Captain Handcock, who stil! 
in spite of his hostess’s wishes to get 


- However, he flattered her to the top of her 
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bent, aud made out the payment for his board 
aad lodging in 


“ Tho craft by folly coined.” 


He was biding his time ; he saw where Gerald’s 
affections were fixed. Being a sharp-witted man 
—he saw where Mrs, Browne’ Asatte were centred, 
and he foresaw their disappoin 

At thegrand crash of the oak ‘building he 
intended te walk in aud offer himself, bis debts, 
and bis empty hand —believing the widow to be 
arighly-jointured woman, 

eral had been in London for some days, and 
Nita was, 80 to speak, "' off duty,” and spent her 
mornings in bed, her afternoons if bowling about 
che country in her friend's neat brougham, pay- 
ing visits, in which she talked very much of her 
“cousin Gerald,” enlarged immensely on what he 
said to her, and how nothing at Baronsford could 
get on without her supervision, and leaving it to 
-e generally inferred thatshe was soon to be in- 
stalled as its 

She also spared. no trouble in dropping many 
stray hints about Ina—praising her beauty with 
well-feigned warmth (and euch, indeed, was be- 
youd dispute), but adding, confidentially, — 

“ Suchan odd girl, my dear. Most mysterious 
about herself, and no one knows who she was, or 
where she came from, but Mrs. Monks picked ber 

up oo the. road, Yes, actually ! about four years 
ago, and took her home and adoptei her ; but, 
believe me, she is a young woman with a history.” 

Whilet Nita was thus so the seed of 
scandal Ina was taking long about the 

country, sometimas alone and sometimes with 
Mcs. Monks, who wasextremaly interested in the 
iittle drama played under her eyes, and 
who saw with intense satisfaction thah Gerald 
was desperately in love with his own wife. 

One particular clear, frosty afterncon Ina was 
walking acrcas the fields alone, wrapped in a 
warm, tight-fitting sealskin coat, with hab and 
muff to match, and treading the icebound ground 
with rapid, elastic footfall, 

She had turned towards home, and was nimbly 
clambering down a formidable stile when she was 
boisterously galuted by “Sailor,” Gerald's black 
retriever, who’ _ over the stile, and accosted 
her with great liness, 

Wherever “Sailor” appeared his master was 
sure not to be very far ae; j and sure enough in 

another minute Gerald leaped over the stile also, 
hin dark eyes dancing, his whole face alight with 
this unexpected pleasure. 

Ina. coloured as she put out a little, well: 
gloved hand, and said,— 

re thought you were abroad ?” 

“So I was; but I came back this morning. 
Christmas is coming on, ahd there are no ‘end of 
things to be done in the way of beef, and soup, 

and coals, and blankets, sol came howe as soon 
as I could.*” ' 

“Allon account of the soup and blankets! 
How good of you! ” eaid Ina, with an eloquent 
amie, 

There was no harm in flirting with her hus- 
band, and ghe made use of all her fascinations for 
his benefit: ' 

““ Not on that ‘adconnt—as no one knows better 


than yourself 1” he replied, m meinen ‘* By-the- 
Way, where are Mr, Viocent and Ni os 24: 


“ Visiting ; ying a Christraas visit.” 
Wal 1 he b Aiea : 
“Do you want then?” s seked, co . 
“Can T take any message?” ‘walkapied 
“No,”* “most ‘emphatically. 8 TG want 
thea ual BOW Tam “con Age rid, ey . 
tuni Speaking to you alone,’ A 
bad something to say ‘to “for 8 very long 


time, ” 


* Haye ” asscntod Tos, in’ & ‘lower’ Voice 
thas u 


“Pm ob know What ft i 
bravely. “t love ‘you, A ech ‘ie 






and I CF hope’ ‘this 
listen to o ig hitnself 
aod stand in’ of 
"May Igo on? Way Bh jg AA Tghbe ade “i 
A bow was Het reply gowo RB hy me 
“ Daverall ‘met me one’ Sunday, 





a 


, 





of no use trying; but you see [am a bold fellow, 
and mean to try all the same. He said you 
told bim that you would never marry any- 
one, Would to Heaven I could persuade you to 
marry me /” 
“Then there were circumstances that pre- 
vented my accepting Lord Daverall,” stammered 
Ina, moving slowly on, and suddenly assuming a 
brilliant complexion, 

“Do you care for me even 8 little Ao urged 
Gerald, walking slong beside her. “If you 
only Rew how i love you!” he added, passion- 


ately. 
-o “Do you seally lowe me?’ caid Ina, boldly. 


"T love'you asl wever loved anyone in al! my 


life before, and never will again to my dying 


day |” 

Tia made no reply. For some moments they 
walked on in. silence, and even encountered aud 
surmounted an exceedingly high, awkward 
ye which Gerald helped her over, and was not 

y in love as not to remark her perfect 
feet “aad ankles that were unintentionally io- 
ee to his gaze—black sili stockings and neat 

ch button boots. 

“ Won'b you say one word to ma, Miss Mer- 
chant |” he pleaded at last. ‘Give me a crumb 
of comfort.” 

“'S will,” she rejoined, speaking with an effort. 
Twill tell you—I tell you now that I not only 
like you, bu’ that no one is half so dear to me aa 
i Bap are,” sain out her hand frankly and 
taking 

Genta was overpowered, and almost speechlees. 


He could hardly find words to expreas himself. 
He took the daiuty little hand in his own, and 
‘carried it to hislips, 


“You don’t kaow haw happy you have made 

me—‘far, far happier than U deserve.” Then he 
stopped, ond his face was suddenly overcast. 
“Before you give me any promise—I—I must 
tell you about my first wife/ Here, sib on this 
stone step by the gate pier for a few minutes, and 
hear me out,” 

The gate led into the road, the public road, 
and Gerald, leaning against the pier, and motion- 
ing Ina to a seat, began. 

“You have heard of my first wife?” 

Ina coloured—became red, then turned pale— 
and avoiding hia glance, murmured something 
indistinct. 

“Tf you knew how miserable she was, and what 
a iratehed husband I made her, you would think 
twice before you gave your to me. She 
drowned herself!” he proceeded in a husky 
whisper. 

“Go on; tell me about her,” stammered 
Tna, and ina brief faltering manner her own 
story was poured into her ear. When it was 
ended she lifted her, face. to, his trustfully, 
and, rising, said very tenderly, but.very 

vely,— 

7 pin though I know all, I love you as well, 
day, better, than ever! And, ‘dear Gerald, 
~ .oust not come any farther. "I want to walk 

ome alone and think it all over, Do not say 

anything about it to anyone, just yet. I shail 
tell auntie, of course ; and now, good-bye.” 

over opened the gate reluctantly to let her 


rs, r may come to see you to-morrow, may I 
not 1” he arked, humbly, 
“ You may.” 
“ Good- “Pye, darling |” 
hand and drawing her towards him 
he Bren der a kiss on her perfect li rae not 
the, first oPr aa he confidently believed, 


Atco Yaa wi anxious to. keep ae secret 
exclusivel: 
auntie—Nita’s lyn es soon saw only. too 

that all prospect of her being Le 
t was at end. 
“Té I had only known how it was to be I would 


jhave sithon sah ae ing to herself. ‘' How- 


aie . 


be hie wife, one thing 
¢ shan’t either, 
‘to poison Guiald’s mind, 






Siok i avaconn found no 
far too much 


lace in 


Geral’ ‘atad. 


to herself—with the exception, of |, ' 


pene whispers, far worse 


| Mies Merchant,” 





and he knew that Nits bad a reason for beiag 
spiteful, and, man like, aid nothing, but cleverly 
eluded her, or turned ths conversation. 

“This would not do at all,” thought rgb 
"since he was 80 infat iu uted the matter must | 
Nines home to him and forcibly, 

She and Mr. Vincent set to work, com amore, 
to ferret out all they ‘could of Ina’s past. By 


sin! 


diut of a detective officer from Psat gp yard, 
aud bribing the servanta in Mi. ink’s employ, 
they made out a very pretty rcand dal, and only 
waited for a good op; ortunity t to noise the whole 
truth abroad, 

Tua, on her side, was very ; to tell Gerald 
the truth how she had won him ntl vk, end found 
he loved her wholly and entirely, and te weg 


for herself alone, Oa Christmas-eve or Christ 
mas Day be should know all, It wae near now, 
within a few days, and it was the anniversary of 
her unlucky disappearaace, 

At length Obristmag Day came cold and 
white, and sparkling. The Clippertons were 
down just for a week, 4g were the two tooth- 
picks, and various others, 

OidBeld was full..Gersld en} joyed the pleasure 
of walking home from eburc h with hia lovely 
young bride that was tobe) How much he had 
to #ay to her, and yeh it was never half eaid. 
Eow tine flew wher they Were to; gether | 

“Wht would you say, Gerald,” she asked, 
suddenly, “if F told you Phat i had » gread 
secretin my past known i no one but Mrz. 
Monks and myself; thai Lam nof What I seer?” 

2 I Hd say, my davling, that you were 
welcometo keep your secret until you think it 
right/and proper to tell me, and if you never 
tell me you will have my love and confidence as 
much as you have now,” be returned generously. 

Gerald was certainly very foolishly in love, 
aud the secret so well guarded was to be his that 
very evening. 

At dinner the healih of the newly-engaged 
couple waa drunk by sil the company; and after 


dinner, when all the guests were assembled ia 
the drawing-room, Nita, who had a fine taste 
for scenes and private theatricala, arose and 


said 

° Th have mething special to say to you all”. 
looking round—" now that none of the servants 
are present, and we are alone, My ‘cousin Gerald 
has announced his eugagemect to Miss Mer- 
chant this day, and J, in the aame of all bis 
family, raise my voice, to protest against it.” 
(Sensation. ) 

Gerald rose, his eyes alight with sager: Ina 
became very white ; Mrs, Mouks coughed impa- 
tiently ; Mr. Vincent smiled, 

“ Thave over, aui over agasia warned him in 
private without avail,” she proceeded, volubly, 
“and now in public I raise my voice, nad bring 
fonward g ool reason. why these two should nod 
be married and joined together in matrimoay. 
addressing Ina, ‘you: will nov 
deny that you have come amongst us unde: 
feigned name. Is this true or nov?” 

‘It is true!” faltered Ina, in alow voice, 

“You were & commer couttry girl, clothed as 
@ rervant, alone, and on foot, when Mr. Vincent's 
sunt—dear, good charitable woman, brought you 
there to the inn af Wallcheater }” 

“Yes, that is true alsos” 


assented Ina, 


humbly. 


“Ts it true that some weighty secret is on 
your mind? and that your past is 8 sealed 
Ro? 


" Yes, your information ja perfestiy eorréct.” 
“Te it true that you ate 4 married women i” 

* Yea,”—-chauging eolour-—"\ J dm !”’ 

“Now, Gerald,” tuxniag.. to. her | cousin, 
heatrically, “you. hear. the truth from Mias 
Merchant's own lips, aad) now will you marry 
her 3 ” 

This painful and unnecessary ecene is the 
very height of bad taate, and most.ov6 of place 


in the present company, who were gloating over 


the. whole affair. with unaffected delight ( 
Monks excepted), 
“Still I will marty Miss Merchant” ap 
roachivg Ina, who was now atanaing wpe Seill 
will marry herjif she will marry m: 
“She will think ¢wice about that, 1 fancy, 
since her hue!vand is alive,” 


(Mrs. 
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“DO YO CARE FOR ME EVEN a LITTLE!” URGED GERALD, WALKING ALONG BESIDE INA, 


“Prove your base calumny!” said Gerald, 
hoarsely. 

“A conversation overheard in 
between Mra, Monks and hereeli, 
in her face!” 

“Agnes, is this true?” he asked in an 
agorised tone, aud turning to her with a look of 
dee pair, 

" True—quite true!’ 
traordinary composure, 

‘* There's effrontery and shamelessness I never 
saw surpaseed!” said Mrs. Browne drawing 
herseli up triumphantly, ‘ Now you will believe 
mé, Another time I thought I would open your 
eyes,” looking completely around. “ And where 
is your husband, madam?” she proceeded, with 
& sneer. 

“ Here!” reburned Ina, laying her hand on 
Gerald’s arm. “Nay, I meant to tell you all 
this very evening,” she answered, to his look of 
apgry incredulity. “Don’t you know me, dear, 
dear Gerald?” she pleaded, pushing her hair 
far back from her forehead, and looking him full 
in the face. “ You will hardly believe it, but I 
was not drowned! I have come back to you as 
you wished! J am your first wife—Inez Le 
Marchant |” 

"She is mad!” cried Mrs. Browne, hoarsely. 

“No, I am not mad, good people | 
a hearing,” 
my secret, as I have already told you whe is my 
husband,” and drawing herself up and facing 
them all with calm dignity, she told them the 
story of her life, When she had finished she 
turned to her husband. “ Do you believe me, 
dear Gerald | Do you believe me now ?” 

“TI do, most faithfully—most entfrely,” he 
answered, gazing at her with searching eyes, 
and a face from which every trace of colour 
had fled. “I often saw @ resemblance—-and no 
wonder, 

The tale is soo wildly improbable for credence! 
Ib is an audacious falsehood!” cried Nita, livid 
with passion, 

‘And why did 


this house 
Proof} Look 


replied Ina, with ex- 


you not come back and 


Give me | 
continued Ina, “ and I will tell you | 





declare yourself?” added Mr, Vincent, very ex- 
citedly. 

“ Becauce,”—returned Ina, calmly—“ my hur- 
band did not want me I then believed—and 
I thought he would be happier without me. I 
never heard that I was supposed to be dead till 
months after the poor mad girl had been buried 
in my place, aud under my name.” 

“ And now you have really come back ?” 

“She has!” said Gerald, takiog her hand ; 
“she has come back to be my dear and honoured 
wife. She is no longer Agues Merchant, but 
the long-lost mistress of Baronsford, Lady Le 
Marchant,” 

I need not linger to relate the buzz of talking, 
nor congratulations that ensued, nor the amaze- 
ment and astonishment of the county; nor 
how the discovery was gossiped about, sand 


written about, aad discussed from every point 
} 


of view. 


Ina and Gerald left England to spend the | 


winter at Malta, where George Hewett was on 
a flagship. He was unfeignedly amazed and 
delighted to see once more, and so unexpectedly, 
“ the little girl” 

The monument was taken down; the name 
aud relatives of the poor lunatic discovered and 
communicated with, and all was made right again 
as far as possible. 

Nita found a most well-merited punishnient in 
marrying Captain Handcock. Mutually “ taken 
in” they spend a miserable existence at a fourth- 
rate French watering-place, their scanty income 
eked out by liberal cheques from some anony- 
mous friend—Gerald. 


* hd * * fod 


Christmas Day has come round again, and is 
a very merry one at Baronsford, although the 
more numerous company are dancing in the 
servants’ hall. 

Round the library fire are seated Gerald and 
Georges, Ina, Mra. Monks, and Master Le 


Marchoat. Gerald and Ina are the happiest 
couple in England, and they look supremely no at 





this moment. Ina’s face isa mingled study of 
amusement and anxiety, as she watches her 
husband endeavouring to induce George to 
nurse his godson and namesake, George's eager 
expostulations being of no avail, for in the ead 
the infant is deposited on his knee—and he 
nervously clutches it as if he thought it would 
fiy away. . 

There is no fear of that, although it looks 
like a sweet little cherub, and is a remarkably 
fine child. No doubt, when he grows 4 little 
older, his nurse will relate to him the wonderful 
story of how, once upon a time, his mother— 
his beautiful, tall, idolised mother—was for o 
long time eupposed to have been Founp DRowneED. 








[THE END } 
Flowers.—Parisians are genuingjflower-lovers, 
Even in the densest quarters of is you may 


see, peeping over lofty walls, or at the bottom of 
some tunuel-like archway, fragments of grooves, 
which on nearer acquaintance, will be found to be 
cooled by fountains and adorned by statuary. 
Romancers exaggerate them into parks, but as 
rule they cover only a few square yards, Inthe 
Fauborg St, Germain, it is true, there are some 
delightful gardens of considerable extent, where 
oné may walk by moonlight, and listen to the 
buzz of the mighty city around. Those who 
cannot enjoy, the luxury of a plot of @ eva 
make gardens in green boxes on their window- 
sills, or buy pots of sweet basil, the heliotrope 
nightshade, jasmine and mignonette at the Qua 
aux Fleurs. On certain days of the year—the 
Ste. Marie, for example, every third person being 
called by that name—the streets of Paris resem- 
ble a fragrant Birnam Wood, Everybody is 
moving about, bearing gigantic bouquets or por- 
tentous pots of flowers ; for it is the custom to 
make te of this kind on such occasions. The 
imperial flower is the violet—a singular desecra- 
tion of that modest child of the woods, 
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“1 HAVE VERY GOOD NEWS FOR YOU; XOUR UNCLE HAS COME TO FIND YOU!” SAID DR, MARSHALL, 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 


—0i— 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mrs. Hurst was delighted at Rosamond’s 
engagement. A gentle, weak, little woman, she 
had shrunk from friends and acquaintance, know- 
ing she was reduced to lodging-letting, and so 
persuaded her girls to change their name; but 
though weak the widow was not silly, and it 
had dawned on her gradually for some time past 
that she had made a fatal mistake in making her 
daughters assume an alias, and new to find that, 
in spite of this and their poverty, Rosamond had 
been chosen by such a man as Frank Dangerfield 
was joy indeed. 

In the first dark daya o! their changed fortunes 
the mothor had bitterly regretted Sir Roger 
Bailey, but now she was thankful her child had 
been true to herself. 

She was not mercenary, poor lady! she did 
not want her girle to marry for money, but she 
ad longed to see them with the protection of a 
lover ; to feel that they would be sheltered from 
life’s cold blast by a husband’s care, 

"Tf only Moira were here I should be quite 
happy,” said the gentle little mother. " Rosa- 
mond dear, how much longer is she going to stay 
with the Carleys? She hag been gone ten days ; 
and [ miss her terribly.” 

‘ Fosamond looked at Frank, avd to spare her 
he took the answer on 

“Moira is sure to come home soon now,” he 
taid, cheerfully, “Mrs, Martin (I supposé it is 
safer not to use the other name), I want you to 
persuade Rosamond to come to me soon. Iam 
vicking up quite a nice little income by my pen, 
aud my uncle, Sir Joseph, has promised to settle 
ive hundred a-year on me when I enter the 
holy estate of matrimony ; so you see we shan't 
be quite paupers,” 

2 Roaamond moust please herself,” said the 
other ; “but, Mr. Dangerfield, won't it injure 


| difficulty in my path at preseat is my friend, 





ou for people to know that you have married a 
odging-house keeper’s daughter } ” 

"Rose and I have threshed that subject out 

already,” eaid Dangerfield, smiling ; “ the greatest 


Tempest ; he is sure to be intensely curious as to 
my fiancée,” 

“You mustn't tell him,” cried Rosamond and 
her mother in one breath; the girl adding, “I 
could never look him in the face again if he 
kuew we were the people he so condemus.” 

Enter Jane ; she addressed herself directly to 
Frank, whom she always treated with a slight 
air of patronage, evidently considering it was she 
who had brought about his acquaintance with 
her young ladies, since it was at her request he 
had been allowed to join Mrs. Martin’s table. 

“If you please, sir, Mr. Tempest heard your 
voice some time ago, aud he’s most awfully im- 
patient for you to come and see him. You'd 
better go at once, or he'll worry himeelf into a 
fever | 

“Don’t be jong,” said Mrs, Martin, “for 
dinner ie nearly ready.” 

Charles Tempest lay on the sofa, which bad 
been drawn close to the window so that he could 
watch the ever changing panorama of sea and 


sky, 

Strictly speaking, Charles was quite able to 
have gone in search of his friend, but he much 
preferred getting Frank to himself, for he thought 





he could speak more freely without the scrutiny 
of Rose Martin’s clear eyes fixed on them. 

“You ought to be ashamed of youreelf,” was | 
his kindly greeting; ‘‘ you must have been in 
the house for hours—(I didn’t hear you arrive, 
but you must have come by the ‘first train, since 
there’s been no other in yet)—-and you’ve never 
troubled to see if 1 am dead or alive,” 

"My dear fellow,” said Frank, nob in the least 
offended, ‘‘] asked after you directly I arrived, 
and was told you were resting.” 

“What brought you here?” demanded Mr. 
Tempest. “And how have I offended Miss , 
Martin? she knows perfectly how concerned I} 


| got on. 


am for her anxiety about her sister ; and yet sho 
never came near me last night after her returx 
from London,” 

“One question at a time, please, Tempest. 1 
came here because Kore Martin promised yester- 
day te be my wife, and I naturally wanted to see 
her mother about our engagement. As to offence, 
[am quite sure she bas taken none with you ; 
but really, Tempest, you are not an invalid now, 
and you can’t expect a gir! like my Rose to put 
herself in your way sfter your stepmother’s very 
insulting remarks.” 

“Hang it all!” eaid Charles, indignant!y 
“you'll be forbidding your jiancée te speak t 
me next; and, after all, you owe your gor! 
fortune entirely to me!” 

“T can’t quite confess that.” 

" Entirely!” repeated Chariee Tempest, with 
the irritability peculiar to convalescence. “ You 
wouldn’t even know ber name if 1 hadn’t been 


obliging enough to take lodgings at Adelaide 
ging & 


House. 

Remembering that Tempest did not know 
Rosamond’s real name himeelf Mr. Dangertield 
had aome trouble not to smile. 

“My accident drew you together,” went om 
Charles, with the sir of a man repeating the bene- 
fits he has conferred on his listener, “and to 
crown {t all, didn’t I write and tell you she was 
coming up to London yesterday, and suggest that 
you should meet her }” 

“You did,” agreed Frank, heartily, “and for 
that I am deeply grateful.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you tell me how you 
Did you find Erin?” he dropped the 
prefatory “ Miss" in his deep interest. 

“I wish to goodness we had, Don’t excite 
yourself, Tempest,” ‘or his friend’s face showed 
signs of agitation, “or I mustn't say anothe 
word,” 

“You can’t expect me to be a stone,” grum 
bled Charles. 
that girl as my own soul.” 

"| know that when you came here you were a 
professed woman hater, I know, too, that you 


‘* You know perfectly that I love 
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4 he oud » Lever encountered, so why 
a! should I think you intended to commit such a 
Z mévalliance as marrying your landlady’s 
Se ughter ? ; 
: Charles Tempest groaned. ; 
maa | [ didn't know it till she went away, I 
Que nught I was only sorry for those girls, because 
eee |, thay led such grey, colourless lives; but when I 
Page I t Erin, when [ no longer saw her, T knew that 
| ig was not pity but love. If only i had heer 
strong soa ie to seek her effectually ¢ ald 
ry Lave gone to Lon don My _ miyselt. I think | Miss 
is Martin takes the myst of her sister's silence 
r too lightly 
‘You would nob say ao if you had seen her | 
rday 
te ' It's itt aimple,” said Charles Tempest ; 
es } “she ought to go to the friends who invited 
ea . rin 
* “ But they did not invite Erin, She went to 


London meaning | osleep a night or two at an 








fs } hotel, and then go en to these people after 
ie @ |, writing t o know if th ey could receive her,” 

bs s Well 

<2: ‘Tt isn’t well at all, Charley. She never 
ey ‘ote, We wired to them, and the reply was 
the at they had sean and heard nothing of her for 
~ ia months 

ae “ And the hotel {” 

Ms . * Was crow led and could not take her in; 
ee | Lut we discovered the private boarding-house 
4 here she hed been recommended, and I went 
we tere lash night after Rose had started for | 
aa me 

oo “A then? Don't deal oub your words 
Ne like drops of poison. I tell you |{ love Eriu 
i in as well as you can love her slater, Surely 
* 4 sve a right to know al! that you can tell me 
ae her.” 

4 4 Frank Dangerfield pondered little. Hej 
» ld tell a great deal, aud y rouse no sus 
ae on in Tempeast*’s mind that the girls were the 
i isinherited heiresses of Aspendale Beside 28, | 


Charles had an unusually c lear judgmer nv and | 
wonderfully keen intellect; it was just p: wien | 
he might see some light in the mystery which } 
wildered Rosamond and her fanc 
“*T'il come ia presently,” he said, thoughtfully, | 
sud if you don't mind I'll bring Rose too. 
can’t stay any longer now, Mre. Martin does | 
know that there is any cause fi r anxiety, if 
» did, poor lady, she would be frantic 
“You are wastiug precious time,” began 
mpest, sharply. 
)spgerfield shook his head. 
There is no train te London before -the even- 
iog. No post goes out till six o'clock, We can 
‘o nothing till I return to town, 1 carne down 
really chiefly to consult with Rose az to the best } 
steps to take in seeking her sister, If she is | 
willing for you to join our confidence [ am, 
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“ey rather doubt her willingness. The Martina 
never liked me, Frank, unless it is the mother. 
I have seen her two or three times lately, and 
taken a great fancy to her. J used to think she 
must be terribly vulgar because they kept her so 
in the back ground, but I soon saw I was mis- 
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They « uy did that to spare her. I never saw 
tro girls so fond of their mother, It is ae 
though the position was reversed, and they took 
[ care of her.” 

' Mrs. Martin generally took « nap on Sunday 
afternoon. The custom had begun in those 
ireary Bloonasbury ledgings, where she longed to | 
shorten the day any how, no matter how, and 
abe had kept it up at Netherton. Rosamond 
had no scruples in leaving her slone while she 
went out with Frank, but they had not taken 
raany turns on the esplanade before he had told 
her of Tempests’s anxiety about Moira, and his 
wo wish to consult his friend. 

*‘L believe he loves your sister,” said Danger- 
field, ‘and Rosamond, believe me, in apite of 
your prejudice against him, and all you have 
suffered indirectly through him, he has a heart 
of gold,” 

“You are quite sure he will not guess? 

“I feel morally certain ; and I pledge you my 
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word, dear, he.shall never learn your real name 
from me.” 
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* And you think he might help us?” 

“Tempest ie the cleverest fellow I know, and, 
sweetheart, I wouldn’t hurt you or frighten you 
for the world ; but it seems to me things are so 
dark we can’t afford to refuse any help that may 
throw light on them.” 

‘Let us yo to him at once,” she said quickly, 
and they turned towards the housé, They went 
straight to the drawing-room. Rosamond, in her 
simple black dress and big picture. hat, looked 
prettier than Tempest bad ever seen her. 

“You must let me congratulate you,” he told 
her, ‘ Frank aud I have been friends ever since 
we were boyd together. I hope you will let me 
be your friend too,” 

Rosamond blushed crimson, and Frank came 
quickly to ber relief. 

[am afraid she is tooangious about ber sister 
to think of anything else,” he caid to Charles, 
“ Rose, shall I tell Tempest the outlines of the 
case, or will you 7 

“ You do it,” she answered, “and [ will put in 
anything you forget.” 


Charles Terapest listened gravely, and when 


Frank had finished he kept silent just a minute. 

“Had your sister a lover?” he asked Rose ; 
“forgive mo, but don't you see everything hinges 
on that, if @he had @ lover the Professor was 
right in sayfog he saw her at Waterloo, If not, 
as we have the porter’s testimony, the young 
lady was with a ta!i fair-haired man, ib follows it 
must have been a mistake,” 

“She had no lover,” a look of unutterable 
relief crossed Tempest’a face, ‘and more than 
that she had no intimate masculine friends. We 
are singularly shert of relatives, We have not a 
single uncle or.tousin, and as we never had 
a brother, we really know very few young 
men ” 

“Then I should dismiss Masters’ testimony on 
the spot ; it won't hold water.” 

B ysamond hesitated, 

“ Be was right in one thing. He saw her at 
Shirley House, But for his telling us that, we 
should never have traced her even the first 
} twelve hours after her leaving here,” 

‘Miss Martino,” Tempest’s eyes wore fixed on 
her face as though he would read her through 
aud through, ‘‘you say your sister had uo lover 
-—had she an enemy #” 

Rosamon’ shivered; shea could hardly tell 
Mr. Tempest they had been accustomed to 
cousider Aim as their enemy. 

“ Please anawer me,” said Charles, “ believe me 
I do not ask for idle curiosity.” 

I know that—it is dificult to explain. Erin 
head no enemies that I know of, but I once 


| offended Mr. Dalkeith, and-——” 


She broke off with a kind of choked wb, 
and her lover tuok the explanation on himself. 

** Dalkeith was abominably rude to Miss Martian 
just before I Jeft Netherton, and I ‘took on 
myselt to punish him. I bellevo he went off 
vowing vengeance, but then we do not know that 
he had seen Erin, much less that he knew her for 
& Mias Martin.” 

Dalkeith is capable of any baseness,” said 
Charlee Tempest; “but the day on which all 
clue to Misa Erin fails he was here in Nether- 
ton.” 

‘' Besides, how could he harm her?” asked 
Rosamond, soberly; ‘tho days are past’ when 
girls were ‘shut up in lonely houses and hidden 
from their friends because they had offended 
some powerful nobleman,” 

‘Tempest, give us your honest opinion,” ssid 
Frank Dangerfield ; “we would rather have that 
than any amount of false hope.” 

“JT think Master 4 was mistaken,” said Charles 
Tempest, quickly, “ unless he himself has some 
grudge against you, and concocted the story to 
put you off the right scent,” 

“T did not like the fellow, I confess,” said 
Dangerfield ; “there is something uncanny about 


his face,” 
ng Be, 
e 


“T am sure he woul Bot do us 
said Rosamond, quickly ; “ why should 
never saw him. but that once, and ‘then 


seemed peculiarly taken with my sister, because 


he said she had guch wonderful gifts.” 
"You don’t suppose he has kidnapped her 


‘pearance I think he w 





with the view of making. her his assistant!” 
suggested Dangerfie! i, 
* Fronk,” said his fiancée, almost reproachfully, 
“vou forget she was not a child. If she had 
resolved to be the Professor's sasistant she would 
have joined him opealy, and not have left us in 
this terrible anxiety about her fate.” 

“Where is the Professor?” asked Charles 
Tempest, 

No one had any idea. Then Fravk said that 
as he had spoken of being well-known at Shirley 
House no doubt some one there could furnish 
his address, adding, — 

“But why do you want it?” 

* Oaly that it might be as well to see him aad 
ask a few more =". 

*T can easily fiod him out,” said Dangerfield ; 
“but I don’t quite know what to ask,” 

“That kind of person will do anything for 
mouey-—-iaduce him to employ his thought-read 
ing powers,” 

“ Do you believe he could discover her?” 

* Noj but it he rneale pelea a hand io her disap- 

himeelf.” 

Dangerfield took out Sei engem-book, and 
jotted down. 

“To find. Masters, and cross-examine him 
toqnorrow if pobaible.” Then he turned to his 
friend with the question, “ What next?” © 

“Tshould advertise!” > 

“T don’ t see the use,” said ‘Rosamond. “ Lf she 
igalive she must know we are eagerly ex- 
Peoting ig news of ber, Lf —prison, whoever 
8 t her-up, ' ‘would take good care she saw no 
hevepapera;”) © 

“She cant be ia. prison,’ “paid Dangerfield. 
* What pad ‘euch a ‘Moaghs into your head, 
dear. ¢"" 

There are such thisgs as cases of mistaken 
identity. Supposing Erin was taken up for a 
crime some one else had committed !” 

“She would give her name apd address, and 
prove she was the person she revresented herself 
to be, not the creature for whom justice was 
searching,” said Tempest, promptly; “ besides, 
Miss Martin, 20 one could look at your sister and 
believe her capable of a crime,” 

The tears stood in Rosamond’s brown eyes, 
and fell slowly down her cheeke, 

“We were never separated before—never in 
our lives,” she said, simply, “ and I misa my sister 
every minute. Besides, mother knows nothing of 
all this, She just believes that Er—Erin is away 
on a visit, and when she talks of her and wonders 
pros a she fs enjoying herself it makes me want to 


Charles Tempest went to the sideboard, and 
poured out a glass of wine, 

“Make her drink it,” he said to Dangerfield, 
‘the shock of yesterday, and the strain of this 
suapense is too much-for her.” 

He stood gazing fixed] out of the window tiil 
the wine had di } then he faced round 
suddenly and looked straight into Rosamond’s 
face. * 


“T must tell you the trath,” he cried, passion: 
ately, “ even if it is too late for anything to.come 
of it. I have aright. to share your grief. Miss 
Martin, I never knew my own 5 em ‘until your 
sister went away ; but I had learned to love her 
with every fibre of my Senha 

Please don’t like thie,” said Rose, 
gently, ‘you only distress me, and it is.all of no 


"I only tell you to make you understand that 
I caa feel for you,” he answered, gravely 3 "for 
the rest, when your sister iy, etal? might win 
her regard, You. yourself confess. that she is 
fancy free, and girls have men. twelve 
yeare their senior before now.” 

“ Rose did not mean your suit waa impossibic, if 
said Frank, looking from one grief-atrioken, face 
to the othar till an odd cho 


king egme in 
his own. throat as he oe ee two 


“But. you will let me help you!” 
Charles ; you, will Sry £9 fee that I sale 
“Bist dbo wall 
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me a3 you please. When Eriv is safe at home I’ 
promise to subside into “‘the drawing-room 
lodger” again, and make not the least cl op 
her kindness becavee you have looked on me as a 
friend now. I shall try to win her. 1 confesv 
that; but I won’t callon you asanally. Iwon't 
briog up this time to your sotice. When you 
are wel! and happy and have your sister safe, 
Miss Martin, we shall be strangers again if you 
go wish it.” : 

He paused abruptly, and held out his hand, 

Rosamond placed her own in ft, and felt like a 
creature in adream. What was real and what 
- was fiction! Was this man, looking down into 
her face with*brotherly concern---ay,and grieving 
with real, persoval grief for her trouble—was he 
their enemy and the Master of Aspendale? and 
strangest of all, was the man they had ali hated 
really Moira’s lover ? 

When they grew calmer Charles Tempest 
made three suggestions which were eagerly 
adopted by the other pair, who were so utterly 
at sea they reelly could think of no fresh step 
themselves, First, Frank Dangerfield was to 
interview the Professor and try to elicit somo 
information from him. If he at all doubted the 
man’s good faith he must ascertain where he 
was performing and seek an audience with his 
‘ieee, who would certainly kaow if he had any 
thought of taking a second assistant. Then 
Hosgmond’s idea that Moira might bave gone into 
a shop to purchase something, and on finding she 
had no money have been given in charge for try- 
ing to obtain goods fraudulently, must be inves- 
tigated. Ab first Tempest almost scoffed ab this, 
vut on refection he thought that the girl would 
he too frightened to assert her innocence 
authoritatively, while a dread ofbringing a stigma 
ou Adelaide House might prevent her giving ber 
rea! nawe and address, 

These three clues were to be threshed out by 
i'rsnk Dangerfield ; bat it was only when Rose 
hed gone to her mother and the two friends 
were alone that Tempest put his worst fear into 
words, 

She may uot be alive.” 

“ What makes you eay that?” 

I would not have said it before your fiancée 
for the world ; but Mies Erin was the kindest- 
hearted of woman creatures. I don’t believe, I 
can’t believe, that if she waa alive she would have 
left her sister in such cruck anxiety about her 
fate, You hnow the date on which she was last 
seen alive, You had better search the news- 
papers and make inquiries in the proper quarters 
as to what accidental deaths took place then.” 

Frank Dangerficid sighed. A writer of 
romance himself he had never iaiagined a dis- 
appearance half so strange or bewildering as this 
incident in real life. 

“TE she is dead my Rose will never be the same 
rl again,” he eaid gravely ; “her very heart is 
bound up in her sister,” 

‘* If she ia dead I shall wish that that accident 
had finished me off,” said Charles Tentpest 
sorrowtully, “ Dangerfield, old friend, don’t take 
offenceor misunderstand me, You know that I 
am rich man, remember that if money can aid 
in the quest, if gold cin unlock a single door, 
remember that every thing L have is at your 
vervice. I would have given her my whole for- 
tune even as I had already given her my love, If 
money cau do aught to solve the mystery of 
Kirin Martin’s disappearance at least: let mo have 
the comfort of providing it.” 

The two men wrung each other's hand. Dan- 
gerfeld made no other answer; no other was 
needed between friends such as they were, 

Frank went back to London that evening. He 

iad intended to seek out Professor Masters the 
cext morning, bat he was forestalled. He had 
tsvdly finished breakfast when the conjuror’s card 
was brought to him. 

Mr, Masters looked very spick and span. He 
was all smilee and urbaniny, He: explained his 
errand by saying he had heard at Shirley House 
of fe, Dangerfield’s inquiry, and thought that 
§entieman would pardon the liberty he was 
taking ip calling, since he had at important piece 


= sy q 
sister,’ he seid, gently; “when she is fotmd I} gotten to say that when be saw Miss Martin at 
will give you leave.to be es cold aod distant. aterioo a gentleman was with her, and that 


they travelled together to Southampton.” 

“It was a strange thing to forget,” said rank, 
a little doubtfully, 

The Professor smiled, 

“Tie lady might not have liked me to 
remember it on Saturday,’ he said politely ; 
“ but ibis quite true for all that. If you have a 
photograph of the lost young lady and will go to 
Southampton you may bear of her there.” 
Something warned Dangerfield not to trust 
the man, and yet his manner was so plausible, it 
seemed so hard to guess why he should trouble 
to come with such a story if it was false, that 
Frank felt utterly nonplugsed, and finally, after 
Masters had left him he decided to go to South- 
ampton, armed with a photograph of Moira which 
he had brought from Netherton, and try to ascer- 
tain if the original had been seen at any of the 
hotels, or if anyone at the railway station re- 
collected her arriving there from London ona 
Thursday afternoon tan days before. 

His task was very easy, wonderfully easy, all 
things considered. The porters were uncertain, 
but at the very first hotel where he showed the 
photograph success awaited him—that is if it was 
success to have his fiancée’s siater proved a cruel 
unfeeling young woman. Waiter, chambermaid 
and manageress all identified the photograph as 
that of Mra. Hurst, a bride who had come there 
from London and stayed two nights, sailing the 
following Saturday in the mail steamer for South 
Africa, The three witnesses belicved Mr. and Mrs, 
Hurat had only been married the very day they 
came to the hotel, anyway their wedding felicity 
was of very recent date. They had no one to 
seo them off, but they seemed in excellent 
spirits and devoted to each other. 

Frank Dangerfield felt bewildered. There was 
not one flaw in the chain of evidence. The 
three independent witnesses had not 9 single 
doubt. He began’ to think their tale must be 
true, Against it he could only urge to himself 
that Moira could not have been so cruel and 
heartless ; but then again girls in love are often 
ready to sacrifice their nearest and dearest for 
love’s sake, and after all he knew singularly little 
of Moira. He had only Rosamond’s word for 
her truth and unselfishness, How if Rosamond 
had been deceived all along? Anyhow there 
was but one thing to do, He must rum down 
to Netherton and break to his fancée whab he 
had heard. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Dr. Marswatt, the house surgeon at the 
hospital, had taken a t. interest in “ No..30,” 
Devoted to hia profession, he spared no pains or 
skill in his ministrations to any of the sufferers 
whom fate committed to bis care ; but it must 
be confessed he had given to “ No,.30” more 
thought and sympathy than he bestowed on 
ordinary cases. 

To begin with, the peculiarity of her misfor- 
tune was naturally interesting to a physician; 
the utier loss of memory, as regarded herself and 
her past life, while her mind was perfectly clear 
and retentive on all other subjects, was a pheno- 
menon, She was young, beautiful and (evidently) 
gently born, yet she was utterly alone ; and, 
through a strange caprice of fate, might be com- 
pelled to dragoubthe remainder of her life alone, 
while her friends vainly sought her. 

Considering the case carefully in all its bear- 
ings Dr. Marshall. fully believed she world 
eventually recover her memory, but he felt sure 
it would require either a long lapse of time or 
some sharp, sudden ehock to briug back the 
missing faculty ; and, meanwhile, what. was to 
become of her? 

His interest in her case being so great, Dr. 
Marshall ought, by every rational reasoning, have 
been delighted when his patient was claimed by 
a man, evidently a gentleman by birth and train- 
ing, and who (though bis profession might be 
open to objection), was in a, position to keep her 
in ease until her strength was quite restored ; 
but dislikes ave capricious things, and Dr. Mar- 





of information to furnish, He had quite for- 


shall found to. hia surprise that he had conceived 





an active one against the smooth voiced, affable 
Professor 

He conducted Mr. Masters to the room where 
“No, 30" was; vot for worlds would he have 
allowed anyone else to preside over the meeting. 
He went up to the low reclining chair wiiere the 
convalescent was sitlivg, and said, kiadly,-— 

“T have very good news for you; your uncle 
has come to find you!” 

But there was no answering smile on the sweet 
pale face; on the contrary a tremor of fear 
crossed the beautiful eye. 

“Oh, doctor!” she said, sadly, “it is worse 
than I thought. Am I growing mad! I don’t 
remember ever baving an uncle.” 

But Dr, Marshall was not to be. discouraged. 

“You will recollect him when you see him. 
‘This way, eir |’ raising his voice and speaking 
to the Professor, who had remained at a little 
distances, 

Mr. Masters came up to his niece aud took her 
hand ; nothing could have exceeded the tender 
necs of his voice os he bent over the sick gicl, 
saying,— 

“Mary, found at last! My dear little girl, 
you cannot think what anxiety you have caused 
me. 

She looked at him closely, but said nothing, 

Dr. Marshell felt alarmed at her strange 
silence, 

“T hope you remember your uncle, now, Mise 
Masters?” he said, kindly. 

She shuddered as he spoke the name, as though 
it awoke some painful thought ; but she answered 
quickly, - 

“T remember his face, but I can’t remember 
him as my uncle.” 

"We... differed on a certain subject, dear,’, 
said the Professor, biandly ; “ but that is all over 
now. Iouly want to take care of my treasure 
now she is restored to me, Doctor, how soon do 
you thivk my niece may leave here?” 

* She was to have remained here another fort- 
night ; but as she has a home and friends I think 
she may leave us on Saturday.” 

1 shall take her down to the seaside at once,” 
said the Professor, “She will scon grow sirong 
when she gets out of hot, dusty Londox,” 

He took an affectionate leave of his niece and 
left the ward. He made most gracious speeches 
to Dr. Marshal! and other of the officials, bearing 
himself quite «5 a gentleman of high degree, 
talking condescondingly to others on a lower 
plane, 

When he was gose the secretary turned to the 
house surgeon with a quiet sinile, 

“ He's vastly patronizing | am sure, but you 
know, Marshall, in plain Uuglish, he’s only a 
mountebank.” 

“I suppose so,” said the other, irresolutely. 
“T didn’t like him; did you, Hunt?” 

“J detested him. He was so intensely oily, 
aad yet I felt all the while there was something 
sinister about him. That poor girl is a gread deal 
too good for him.” 

wf hope he will be kind to her.” 

“Tf he hadn't moant to be kind to her he 
wouldn’t have troubled himecelf to come here?" 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say, Nothing in the world could 
have forced him to claim ber, She, poor thing 
has no recollection of the past, and we had no 
clne to him. He will be kind to her, Marsha’! 
from the same motive that brought him here to 
claim. her-—selfishness,” 

“Then you think----” 

“T think she is of necessity to him. I have 
pot seen the Profeszor’s special entertainment, 
but I know that gentlemen of his calling usually 
have a female assistant or accomplice, and that 
when they have trained one to their waya it is 
moat disadvantageous to them to change.” 

* Butafter her illness will she be of the same 
use tohim!” asked the matron, who had sud- 
denly come up and stood listening to the discus 
pion. 

“T am afraid so,” said Dr. Marshall; “ ehe 
has the highly-atrung nervous temperament that 
is needed for such work. i wish she bada't,” 

* Why?” asked the matron, quietly, 

“ Well, it seems to me that girl was made for 
better things than to help delude credalous 
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supernatural gifts, that’s what it amounts to 


after all.” 

No, 00" was worse after the excitement of 
her uncle's visit ; she could not sleep, and through 
the early hours of the vight she tossed restlessly 
on her pillows only to fail at last into a heavy 
unrefreshiog slumber, from Which she awoke 
with aching head and throbbing uerves. 

“ This will never do,” said Dr. Marshall, when 
he made hie morning round; “ what have you 
been about to go back like this? Why, you 
looked better a week ago,” 

Moira lifted her eyes to his face, the teare 
trembled on their long lashes, her voice was full 
f liquid musia She spoke only two words, but 
they went straight to the doctor's heart, 

“Save me!” 
A strange misgiving seized on Dr, Marshall. 
How, if after all Professor Masters had been 
harsh or even cruel to his niece, had they a 
right to give her up bo his tender mercies ? 
This strange shrinking from him, this dread of 
being restored to him must euvrely have some 
cauve, 

“My cear Miss Masters,” eaid the house-sur- 
geon, kindly, ‘we here are powerless in the 
matter; we might keep you here a little longer 
than Saturday, but in the end we should have 
to let you leave us. While your memory is 
a perfect blank you are in no fit state to go 
among strangers, you ought notto be troubled 
with the care of earning your bread. In your 
present state what you want is a home with 
kindly care and freedom from all anxiety. All 
this Mr. Mastera offers you.” 

“Tknow. I must seem dreadfully ungrate- 
ful to you, but I do so dread the thought of 
going away with him. I think it is something in 
hie eyes, when he looks at me ib is ay though I 
had no power to rosist hia will.” 

Moat likely the Professor had tried his weird 
talent on ber;biswas the master mindand hers the 
weaker agent. It was nots healthy exercise for 
any g rl, it wae not the kind of life Dr, Marshall 
woul! have liked for any friend of his own; but 
what could he do? In this poor child’s present 
state she was manifestly unfit to take care of 
herself, and this man, afterall, was her uncle. 

Bat Dr. Marehall felt so far vaguely unensy 
about the whole affair that he devoted a little of 
his leisure to making inquiries about the Pro- 
fessor, 

He had a friend with oa large music hall 
connection, aud from him he soon heard all he 
wanted to know, 

Mr. Mastere had begua his career humbly at 
an East-end music hall ; advancing with rapid 
strides, he soon had enough capital to strike ou! 
a line for hir He started what he called 
his “ Drawing-room Eatertainment,” and in the 
summmer went cu tour with it, visiting most of 
the best-known watering places, and remaining 
from one to four nightsso each, according to their 
size and the measure of support accorded him, 

In the dead season he often came to London, 
and tock aturn st one of the Halls, He had 
been known to attend private parties as a popular 
entertainer. ‘In short,” wound up the Doctor's 
entertainer, “I've known the man by repute 
these twelve years, and I never yet heard any- 
thing to his discredit,” 

‘* Did you ever hear anything of his niece? ” 

“Yes. I knew that he had a niece whom he 
adopted, and who for the last two or three years 
has assisted him in his entertainments. She is 
said to be wonderfully clever, and I have heard 
that the Professor ia devoted to her.” 

“It must be some delusion left by the accident 

her fear of him,” thought Dr. Marshell, but all 
the same he did not like the Professor. There was 
something uncanny about him. 

Masters was faithful to his appointment and 
arrived at two o'clock on Saturday afternoon ready 
to carry off his niece. She was dressed and waiting 
for him; he led her to the fly he had left ontside, 
with quite an eir of triumph, and one of the 
nuraes who saw him hand her in said he was as 
attentive as a bridegroom. 

“We are going to Brighton,” he said to her as 


people into believing Mr, Masters possessed of 


j 
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they drove off; “you will enjoy yourself there | 


and get strong,’ 


She shivered in spite of the sunshine. 
“Shall I get back my memory?” she asked, 


rly. 

© Child ! when you are my age you will con- 
fess that memory is not an unmixed good, Why, 
Mary, I would gladly drink Lethe.” 

The girl sighed. 

“You can’t understand what jt feels like to 
have a thick veil between one’s self and the past. 
Why, even you seem strange to me, and [ can’t 
remember now a single other person except those 
IT saw at the hospital when I was getting 
better.” 

* You shall make new friends,” he said, sooth- 
ingly ; “‘ Do not trouble yourself too much about 
your affliction, child, it will soon pass away.” 

But all the while Professor Masters knew that 
when the afiliction passed away so would any 
hope of gain to himself, so he took his course 
accordingly. 

They hai apartments at the east-end of 
Brighton, nice rooms enough, pot luxuricus, but 
clean and comfortable. There was 6 piano in the 
sitting-room, aud the day after their arrival Mr, 
Masters said suddealy,— 

“T wonder if you have forgotten your music, 
Mary? ,Sit down and try, there’s a good 
child.” 

She moved tothe piano and began to play. 
No, the veil which hung betweeo her and her 
past life had in no wise endangered her musical 
talent. She played beautifully, with taste and 
feeling, while ehe needed no notes, her fingers 
moving over the keys in dreamy. ecstary, and 
drawing sounds from them such as had never 
been evoked from that lodging-house piano 
before. 

“Good!” said the Professor, rubbing his 
hands. “' You will soon be able to play to our 
good friends the public again.” 

He told her of the entertainment and her 
share in it. She remembered nothing. He 
brought a big sacrap-book filled with notices of 
their appearances in different places cut from the 
local — He showed her photographs of 
herself in divers characters as “ Mademoiselle 
Marie, the great thought-reader,” as ‘‘ Maid 
Marion, the clairvoyant,” and eo on, and she 
listened in amazement, Was it all true. Could 
it possibly be as he had said. It made her feel 
almost; as though she had had two separate 
lives, two complete identities, and that all he 
told her had happened in a former phase of 
existence. 

He was not unkind to her. Indeed, he was 
most thoughtful for her, most careful of her 
health ; but all the while he never hid from her 
that he was a poor man, Her illness had been a 
great expense to him. His earnings had fallen 
off terribly since she had been in the hospital, 
As soon as ever she was well enough their enter- 
tainments must be resumed, 

And so it came about that one September 
evening, when the season of Lilford, a pretty 
Sussex watering place, was at its height, the 
whole town wae placarded with notices of Pro- 
fessor Masters’s appearance at the Town Hail, 
in his world known drawing-room entertainment 
of conjuring, thought-reading, &c., assisted by 
the famous Mademoiselle ie, the cleverest 
clairvoyante in England. 


(70 be continued.) 








By a process recently discovered pure alabaster 
can be transformed to what is apparently real 
coral, The colouring matter completely per- 


-meates the stone, and when a bead of this imita- 


tion coral is broken, it has all the appearance of 


| the genuine material, As regards externai ay 


pearances, the imitation is very perfect, every 
shade of the delicate colour, from deep red to 
palest pink, being reproduced ; but somethiog ia 
the colouring matter imparts to the coral an 
objectionable oleaginous odour. Thie, however, is 
said to pass off with time and exposure to the 
air. The imitation can only be made of Custel- 
lina alabaster, and that of the finest quality, 
carefully selected. The manufacture is sold for 
what it is—an imitation of coral, 
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PAYING THE PENALTY. 


_—0— 
CHAPTER XLII.—(continued,} 


He petitioned the just God in Heaven to spare 
his young life. Then he fell to thinkiog. He 
wondered, while Paul was willing to give his life 
because of the step Rachel had en, if the 
beautiful young wife was really journeying far 
away from him with a partner in guilt—if she 
would ever care to see her young husband again, 

How easy it seemed to take the steps of 
iniquity. : ; 

He prayed for forgiveness for her, and prayed 
with fervour anew that Paul mightecome out of 
his sickness, and that all might be well with both 
of them again. . 

When the physician had finished his arduous 
task, the vicar laid a hand on his shoulder and 
looked at him silently. 

He dared not ask the question that meant ro 
much——the issue of Paul’s illnese—-but his 
honest face, full of anxious concern, told ita own 
story. 
uy thiok he wi'l live,” he said, wavering s 
little as he spoke the words ; “ but it will all de- 
pend upon the careful nursing and watch-care ho 
receives for the next few days.” 

The next sentence nearly took the clergyman’s 
breath away. 

“Where is his wife} She had better be 
ioformed of his condition.” 

He made him au evasive answer. 

Then the doctor gave him minute directions 


to be followed during the bours of the night, and 


leaving him potions and medicine to be taken 
regularly, he took his hat, ssying he would visit 
him again in a short time, and took his 
departure, 

Oa his way home the doctor stopped at the 
house of an old nurse, and made arrangements 
for her to go without delay to the sick man and 
8 illness. 

That very day she nurse had been sent for to 
care for a child who had suddenly been taken ill 
and who was obliged to cut short a journey and 
remain at a friend’s house about a mile distant. 

‘ Hers may not be such an urgent case ; I had 
better go to the doctor’s patient,” she thought. 
**J will send word to the child’s parent that Mr, 
Verrell is dangerously ill, and I cannot go to 
her.” 

A half hour later she found her way to Paul 
Verrell’s home, and took up her vigil by the sick 
bed. 


And while Paul was passing through the crisis 
of his life quite a different scene was being 
enacted where Rachel, his lost wife, was staying. 

She had wandered aimlessly, in ber terribie 
bereavement, that memorable day, to where Mr. 
Walton had drawn rein for her. 

As he lifted her into the vehicle, he did no‘. see 
the strange, iscomprehensible look on her face, or 
it would have alarmed bim then and there. 

He whippsd up the horses, and as they spec 
rapidly off, he told her how happy they would be 
when far away from this scene of sorrow anp 
desertion. 

As she made no reply, he went on in bis 
blandeat tones,— 

*{ do not know how to tell you of the happi- 
ness that fills my soul when I know that I am 
bearing you away to love and peace, and that 
some day in the near future, Provideoce permit- 
ting, the barriers of your cruel yoke may be law- 
fully removed, and 1 can claim you as my own-- 
my own! Is the thought not a joyful one, 
Rachel? Does your heart not echo the same true 
sentiment 3°’ ’ 

Again po answer came from her lips. He did 
not see the quick, hot flush that dyed her fair 
face for aa instant. Her lips moved, but instead 
of the words he so eagerly sought, there came & 
hissing sound, and wild, demoniacal peals of 
laughter that nearly took bis breath away. 

Mr. Walton looked at her in fear. ‘and incre- 
dulity. He saw in that instantaneous glance thst 
a great and sudden change bad come over Rachel, 
and he kaew full well the cause of it. Her 
terrible sorrow had preyed upon her miad, and 
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oad been more than the poor girl could stand— 
the strain had overpowered her reason, and she 
had gone mad. He kuew now she had nob 
recognised him from the first. : 

He had loved Rachel with all the depth of his 
nature up to the present, but love for a youvg 
and beautiful girl, and for a demented, wild, rav- 
ing creature, were different altogether. Ic was 
not to be thought of for a moment, he told him- 
self, And the thought that perplexed him most 
waa what he should do with her. 

He wished to Heaven he had not urged her to 
teave her home. If it were found out that he had 
taken her away in her demented state, as soon as 
he had been d he would be terribly dealt 
with, The worst punishment that could be in- 
flicted would be put upon him; be would be 
ruined before all the world ; his life would be of 
little use to him afterward. me 

With a — ery she raised ‘ace to 
the heavens above, It was useless to attempt to 
eontrolher, Bearing down upon the reins which 
he was trying in vain to control, she whirled the 
frightened animals round and round, and the 
danger seemed imminent that she would upset 
the light carriage, and perhaps both of them 
would be killed, 

“What am I to do with her?” he cried 
frantically. ‘ How can I atone for the folly and 
ein of this undertaking $ I cannot see my way 
clear out of this trouble I brought upon my- 
self,” 

All looked dark to him. Rachel’s ravings 
grew more and more terrible with each passing 
instant, He roused himself and tried to think 
his way out of thia trouble. 

An idea came to him at last, and be’ put the 
thought into execution at once. By dint - of 
maneuvering he coaxed the reins out of Rachel's 
hands, and the horses fairly whirled along mile 
after mile, until he reached a large, commodious, 
building inclosed by high walls. He stopped here, 
and shouted to the man who was on guard 
within, 

“This is the lunatic asylum, I believe?” he 
said to him. “ We wish to enter the place.” 

Sorry! but I cannot admit you, sir, without 
you bring papers, Them’s my orders, an’ I must 
obey them.” “ 

“Orders nothing!” snapped Walton. “I iid 
papers, but I sent them on to the superintendent, 
Wil you please send him to me?” , ‘ 

The Superintendent came up to the B, 
and he turned a shade paler when he 
occupants. : 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Walton ?”’ he said, 
extending his hand. ‘I hoped you would not 
come to-day. The fact is, I haven't been able to 
raisc the thousand I owe you, and if you forclose 
Lam ruined,” 

“There ie one way out of it,” Walton answered, 
as he assisted the dazed girl to alight and led her 
into the house. “‘ We will settle it here.” 

Making Rachel comfortable by a grate fire, he 
took Mr, Blackwood aside and unfolded his plan 
to him in a low voice. 

“ You see,” said Walton, “I don’t know what 
to do with this lady, and I want you to keep her 
here six months, or longer for me, and to be sure 
tot to enrol her name on. your books, or allow any- 
one to see her that would inform the outside 
world, Do you agree?” 

The temptation waa great to Mr, Blackwood ; 
besides, he was in this man’s power. 

“ Tf you wil cancel my debt she can be hidden 
here for years, and no one who knows her need 

ver see her face again,” 

“Agreed |" cried the other. “Keep your 
word, and the money is yours!” 








OHAPTER XLIII. 


“You need have no fear, Mr, Walton,” 
repeated the superintendent. “I will see that 
this young lady is well guarded. No one shall 
see her face while she is within these walle, and 
she can remain here for years with no chance for 
scope, T promise.” 

will trust you then, to keep her here safe.” 





And thus the compact was made that was to 
bring such sorrow on hapless Rachel, 

The two men together awhile lovger 
and then, without one word of farewell, one kind 
inquiry for Rachel’s comfort or loneliness, Philip 
Waiton turned on hie heel and left her, following 
the superintendent out into the main part of the 
building. 

They shook hands and parted, Mr, Walton 
entering the carriage and driving quickly away 
from the woman he had so heartlessly deserted 
after inducing her to leave home and husvand. 

He did not like to think! of what the guests at 
the house would say about him when they 
learned of his flight with their beautiful, kind- 
hearted young hosters, 

If they mentioned his name at all it would be 
with » blush, Despair, ehame, and bitterness 
were already filling his heart, 

Although he knew that Rachel was innocent, 
yet he could no: help blaming himself for the way 
in which his visit had ended, for hie frivolous, 
foolish ways. 

How false and ervel he had been! How he 
wished that he could live the last few hours over 
again, 

How differently be would act. But it was 
impossible to repair the wrongs he had inflicted 
upon others. 

Could it be possible that all his life was to be 
ruined by that ove fatal act of folly? Oould it 
be possible that he for the rest of his life was to 
be a wanderer, unr by the friends that 
had been his for long years ! 

Surely Heaven would not’puxish him so terribly 
—so mercileasly. 

Yet, if the lessons he had been taught in 
childhood were true, no punishment that could 
be meted out would be great enough for him. 

What was he to do. when friends asked him 
for an explanation, he asked himself over and 
over again ? 

But no answer came to his burdened mind to 
lift the awful depression and remorse that were 
werring his soul so terribly. 

Why meet them just now and saffer their 
questions? Why not go far away travel for six 
months or more abroad, and return when all the 
re that was bound to follow had blown 
over 

Ii he returned to his old home, he might run 
across Paul Verrell some day, and that would 
never do, 

His heart turned faint at the very thought of 

t, 


There would be a bitter reckoning when they 
met, He dared not think how it would end, 

He would tell him that he had taken her, at 
her own earnest request, to the station and left 
her there, not knowing whither she had gone; 
that she had not told him where her destination 
was to be, or what ber plans were ; that they, had 
had very little to say to each other. This 
explanation might be believed; he could only 
hope it. 

Wherever his wandering footsteps would lead 
him, he would go, he concladed ; but not home. 
He dared not think of meeting his sister, Mrs, 
Singleton, she would suspect the worst and would 
never forgive him, 

How bitterly he repented of his folly! Quite 
accidentally in one of the hotel corridors, a few 
weeke ago, he had met with a traveller who had 
been in France, and was returning there again. 

He had told bim wonderful stories of the pretty 
chiteau he had stopped at; of the innocent, 
uvsophisticated lassies he had been charmed 
with ; of the bright, varying scenes and sunny 
climes! and he resolved to go there same day. 

“ Why not go there now }’’ he asked himself, 

The journey, at least, would take him out of 
himeelf, give him some fresh thoughts, and help 
him to forget; and this traveller, who would be 
going over the same scenes, would amuse him aad 
help lift the weight from his weary soul. 

Yes, he would go without delay. 

That journey with the jaded, tired horses 
seemed a never-ending one, At last he reached 
his destination, and stopping at the nearest inn, 
he ordered a good dinner for himself, with strict 
orders that on the morrow the horses should be 
returned to Mr. Verrell’s stable. 





He did not enter his name there, nor did he 
drop any clue whereby they would be abie to 
identify him in the future. 

He had even taken the precaution of disguising 
himself ia every way he possibly could before he 
entered the inn, and the lendlord found his guest 
unusually quiet and uncommunicative, 

The littie station at Hartford was lonely and 
desolate enough when Mr. Walton entered it and 
bought his ticket for London. 

Withia the small partitioned room waa a youth 
in the ticket-cffica, who glanced intently at the 
traveller as he passed out of sight. 

* That fellow’s sharp glance makes me uneasy,” 
Walton muttered to himself. “He will be sure 
to know me again.” 

When the train stopped andthe guard called 
out the village which he had just left a feeling 
of vague uneasiness stole over him. 

{ostantly he perceived two stalwarp men in 
officers’ uniforms alight from the train and come 
toward the station. He was standing on the 
threshold when he first beheld them. Quick 
as thought, he went to a rear door and entered 
the refresahment-room, retiring to the furthest 
end of the apartment, where he stood looking 
out of the window, waiting for them to pass. 

Tn his terrible suspense it seemed to him an 
age before they passed aloug. He watched them 
closely, thinking of the old saying,— 

“ A guilty conscience needs no accuser.” 

He did not allow himself to breathe freely until 
he saw them disappear round the corner; then 
he realised, and then only, that they had not been 
sent by the avenging husband to bring him to 
justice, to make him account for his lost wife. 

Walton went out into the open air to wait 
until the train for the metropolis should arrive. 
He wanted to cool his fevered brain, He was 
restless, nervous, and tired of his own thoughts. 
He eaw standing on the left of him a young couple. 
He knew them by sight very well. They were 
neighbours of Mr. Verrell, and visited his home 
nearly every afternoon when he was a guest 
there, 

He had not meant to listen to their conversa- 
tion, but something he heard them say startied 
him, and he turned to them with breathless 
interest. 

*T never thought she would do such » thing 
asthat. Icould ecarcely believe shoe was gone, 
She always seemed to be so much in love with 
her-huaband,” the lady was saying. 

"Did yo not tell me it was all the fault of 
one of their guests—a man whom the husband 
trusted implicitly?’ the gentleman answered. 

“You, He played his part well ; but be turned 
out to be a traitor. I could scarcely believe Mr. 
Walton—that was his name—guilty of taking her 
from such 4 loving husband and breaking up aa 
happy @ home as theirs was.” 

“He was 4 wolf in the fold, one such as I trust 
we may never know in our household, my dear.” 

“You had better not invite a good-looking 
young Apollo, such as he was conceited enough 
to believe he was, to our home, or you may find 
your treasure gone some day,” ehe asid laugh- 
ingly, with o little attempt at love-making, for 
she was bir a brie of a year. 

Her husband looked at her as he listened to 
her little jest ; then, with an air of thoughtful 
ness answered, spiritedly,— 

“T would kill a man that would deal with me 
es he did with that kird gentleman, who had 
been so hospitable to him. I think » husband 
who would spare him from the most severe 
punishment would not be worth tolerating ever 
after. I for one have my opinion, if he does not 
mete out justice to him.” 

“Perhaps he may not find out very soon just 
where he has gone to. These runaways do not 
leave very many clues behind them by which 
they could be traced,’ 

“There are quite enough ways by which they 
can be tracked down,” he answered, shortly,” 
“and it will be only a question of time when 
Verrell finds him, and then his vengeance will be 
complete.” 

*T cannot help thinking about it all the time. 
I could weep with pity for the poor deserted 
husband ; and I thought so much of her.” 

Poor, tender-hearted girl! He waa sorry 
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sie worried over it, as he watched the violet eyes 
moistened with tears, the gentle, parted lips, the 
pink flush glowing like roses on hor rounded 
cheeka, 

"Bor the good of the community such rascais 
ahould be found, No punishment is too great for 
them,” he said, shortly 

Then the conversation drifted into another 
channel; and trembling, lest he should be 
ybserved and recognised by them, Mr. Walton 
retired to the little waiting-room, there to remain 
in fancied seclusion until the train arrived, 

it was the supreme momend of his existence, 
he told himeelf. What ® terrible opinion they 
had of him} Would that miserable past ever 
be forgotten ? 

The pain of a life-time was crowded into those 
few momente, although he told himse!f that his 
sin was not half eo great as they had pictured it, 
hiachel had not suffered in going away with him, 
and he bad placed her where she would receive 
good care, and be free from the annoyance of 
friends or fcea, He would remain abroad, and no 
me would know her fate, 

The train for whieh he had waited so long came 
at last, and he got in it witha sigh of relief. He 
was thankful beyond words to leave the place 
where be bad rarried go long, 

fie turned away from the passengers who were 
fillinog the seata, and gaved intently out of the 
window, while the train went thundering along 

What was it that held hie gaze riveted, that 


. 


made him epell-bound with a fear which he could 
nob define! He saw great tongues of fire 
leaping from a lerge building that he knew full 
well, - 


As he watched his excitement became intense. 
To was ihe lunatic aaylum where he had left Rachel 
that the wild blaze was surely destroying, Ue 
saw, too, that the fire had gained full sway, and 
no power could save it from being burned to the 
prour . 

Hie face’ blanched 
watched is, his 
to expand 

Shere waa no help for it! he told himself, 
He was obliged to see Rachel perish unaided, 


a deadly white as he 
pulses thrilled, his heart seomed 


ney 


CHAPTER XLiv, 


A ory that was hardly human in its horror fell 
from the lips of Philip Walton. 

“She has roet her death in that horrible place !” 
he repeated to himeelf over and over again ; “and 
I never shall find rest or peace in thia world for 
taking her to that asylum ! ” 

Ob! if the train would but turn back, he 
would be able to inveotigate it. Ifthere was any 
way of his making his way there again he would 
see for himself if she were saved or lost, But the 
train never once stopped, but whirled farther and 
farther away from the lurid scene that lighted 
up the heavens ; and he preseed his face closer to 
the window-pane, straining bis eyes until in was 
lost to sight, 

His mind was filled with all sorts of conjec- 
tures, He way not quite eure that she had 
perished. Some of the inmates must have been 

ed, he pondered, Oh, if she bod only been 
me of the fortunate ones! 

Hie could scarcely wait to find ont. 
reached London, he would no doubt be able to 
learn the truth there—find out every detail— 
who were saved, and who were misziv, 

The metropolis was reached after waiting what 
seemed an age to young Walton, 

He immediately repaired to one of the nearest 
newspaper offices. Extras were just out, giving a 
full xecount of theawfulfire. He bought a copy, 
and read eagerly down its columns, pausing 
oreathleasly as he ecanned the nanes of the in- 
mates who belonged there, The greater number 
who were within those walls had perished, the 
paper said. 

Here followed a long list of names of those 
persons who were inmates, Rachel was not 
among them; but the superintendent had pro- 
mised him that he would uot put ber name down 
on the hocks, and that wo one in the place, or 
in the outside world, ehould know who she was, 


When he 
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He stood within the. building for an hour or 
more, waiting for any additional news that could 
be had from the burning asylum, 

He had time to think over the situation while 
he waited. He realized that it wae a terrible 
calamity, but he tried hard to convince himeelf 
that perhaps, after all, it was beat for him if she 
were indeed among the lost ones. It would save 
him a world of trouble some day. If it were 
true, indeed, no one could prove snything 
against him as Jong as the superintendent, 
who was in his power, did not divulge the 
secret, 

He would have to make sure, however, just 
how the tragedy had gone before he could form 
any further plane for the future, There was atill 
a doubtin his mind as to what Rachel’s fate had 


been, 

Walton shuddered at the thoughts that came 
to him. 

“YT must go there, but nob in daylight, and 
find out for myself just what has become of 
her,” 

And he did go, taking the train that would 
reach the village at dusk, thas no one wonld 
know him in the darkness of night. 

He altered his appearance with consummate 
skill before leaving the city ; bub that precaution 
was entirely useless, for he had changed so won- 
derfully that few, if any, of his most intimate 
friends would have been able to recognise him if 
they met face to face on the street, 

The youth and brightness bad died out of his 
features,’ and a haggard, restless expreesion settled 
over him—even his voice had changed, and had 
a melancholy sound whenever he spoke. 

He entered the little village unobserved, 
lighted » cigar to quiet his nerves, and proceeded 
at once to the scene of the disaster. There was 
little left to mark the spot where the insane 
asylum had been but @ short time before, within 
whose walls he had parted from Rachel—only a 
blackened mass of charred brick: and stones 
marked the well-known spot, 

He did not waste a moment more looking upon 


| the ruins, but hurried to the nearest house to 


make inquiries, 

He found a small group of men and women 
standing outside the gate. He approached them 
with vervous trepidation, and raising his hat, 
began to inquireif there were many lost, and who 
were rescued, 

“Tb was the worst calamity ever known in these 
parts for yeacs,” one of them answered, 

“Were there many saved?” he asked eagerly. 

“Tt’a mighty hard to find out how. many were 
saved, or the number of lost ones, just now,” was 
the reply. “There has been nothing but con- 


| fasion reigning ever since the terrible accident, 





People have been flocking here all day long, from 
every place, to learn what they could about 
friends or relatives who were in the asylum at the 
time of the disaster. A wild pandemonium 
reigns about this place There waa never such a 
pitiful slaughter of lives hereabouts since I can 
remember,” 

“Where have the survivors been taken to?” 
Walton asked, with au unmistakably deep interest 
which he could not disguise. 

* What few could be found were claimed by 
friends, who came here as quickly as they heard 
of it, Those who wandered aimlessly about, with- 
out homes, were cared for and given shelter at 
the Vicar’s hospitable home beyond here, and at 
sonie gentleman’s house, a friend of the pastor’s, 
who hes suffered some terrible loss of his own 
lately, I teli you, it was sad!” 

“Tt must have been. I don’t see how the fire 
originated,” ruminated Walton, thoughtfully. 
“It seemed « safe place,” 

“ So it has always been considered, There wae 
quite a mystery about what was going on round 
the premises for a little while before the fire was 
discovered, I found out to-day. It’s being kep» 
still, sir; but if you aasure me you are nota 
newspaper reporter, and that it won’b get into 
print, I'll tell you what the man who was guard 
over the asyium tells about it to outsiders.” 

Walton gave the assurance that he was not in 
any way connected with the newspapers, and he 
promised that the information they would give 
would remain unmentioned, 








“The whole proceeding had a tinge of m 
about it, as you will agree, sir,” said aed 
former, loquaciously. “ Why, it appears that not 
very long before the fire tock place a gentleman 
and a strange Jady drove up to the asylum and 
cehteoke Tha te mene placid firgs they were 
refus: n, by some story which he 
cleverly invented, the map gained admittance 
into the institution, fairly dragging his frai!, 
pasar companion, who was weeping and 
urging bim by tuns to take her buck to the home 
which he had forced her to leave. 

“ The poor young creature did not receive the 
least sympathy from the man who brought her 
there, as they all noticed, 

“ Afrer he had her safely in the house he had 
an excived talk with the superintendent ; then hoe 
turned on his heel and left her weeping and 
moaning there alone, without so much as saying | 
one kind word to her, and he disappeared quite 
as suddenly as he came, 

“ No one in the village remembers to have seen 
him leave the Some think he hid himseif 
in the woods that surround the asylum, and that 
he stole ouf under cover of darkness to start 
the fire, in order that his misdeeds might be 
covered up, hoping that she would perish in the 
flames.” ‘ 

“Such theories.are not always true,” com- 
mented Walton, uneasily. “People often zt 
excited and — all sorts of things. But 
what became of the—the lady you speak 
of? Did she manage to eacape, do you know?” 

“ That's just what we don’t know, Nothiog 
has been heard of her, or of the superintendent, 
since the building burned. He may hiive assisted 
her to escape, or had her returned to her friends, 
for all we know. I will ail come to light some 
day. The detectives are going to try their best 
to unearth the whole affair just as soon aa they 
find out who are beneath the ruins and who are 
not.” 

After a few more remarks of the same 
purport, Mr. Walton walked away, shuddoring 
like an aspen-leaf, as be thought how dark the 
future was looming up, and realizing full well 
that he would be tracked down sooner or later 
by a merciless fate, 

He wandered off, not knowing, not carisg 
which way he was going, or where his footsteps 
led him, 

He must have walked miles—he had kept no 
account of time or distance—and when at last 
he found himeelf too weak and exhausted to go 
farther, he flang himeslf down in the long green 
grase, wishing to Heaven that he could end all 
his troubles before they became too great for 


1m. 

And lying there in the dew-sprinkled graes 
which was oh ! 80 cooling to his burning head’ 
Mr, Walton pondered anew over the strange 
dilemma in which he found himself placed. 
Where should he go? Which way should he 


turn ? 

He felt that he was an outcast, thrown upoo 
the cold mercy of pitiless world, called one of 
the most despicable of mon. ; 

He knew that Heaven had surely avenged 
Rache!’s and Paul Verrell’s wrongs, and he was 
suffering untold sorrow which he well knew he 
could not endure much longer, 

In bis own heart Philip Walton made no end 
of excuses for his conduct, defending his actions 
by telling himself that he had meant noi to 
harm one hair of the head of poor forsaken Racivel, 
whom her husband had deserted most cruelly. 

He hsd only intended being noble snd 
chivalrous to hew. As the words “noble and 
chivalrous” enzered his mind, the young man’s 
eyes fell, and a painful flush mantled his care 
worn face, which almost instantly receded, leaving 
it pale to the lips. : 

How worthlers his life had been! He realize 
it all now, and the words of those tender veree® 
touched him as they had never done before. 

“* Nothing but leaves—the spirit grievor 
C ver a wasted life ; 
Sins committed while conscience slept, 
Promises made, but never kept : : 
Hatred, battle, and strife— 
Nothing but leaves.” 


jith remorse gnawiog away at his heart, be 
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fell into troubled slumber. He dreamed that 
Rachel was back at the old farm-house where she 
had crepb soon after he had left her, and that 
she had told them her pitiful story, and of that 
strange fight that had vearly broken her young 
heart, and how it had ended. 

Then she had gone away as suddenly as she bad 
come ; and they had followed her footsteps on 
and oo, until they led to the messy bank of a 
deep brook, whose waters flowed into a mighty 
river below. 

“She has hurled herself into that swift- 
whirling tide,” they all agreed. Look,” they 
cried, “here is proof; this is the girl's cloak and 
bat!” 


penne 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Tus moon paled in the blue-orbed heavens, 
the golden stars faded away one by one, and a 
sofh pink flush in the eastern sky heralded 
another day, and still Philip Walton slept. 

The glittering dew lay on the grass and wild 
flowers that were tangled sbout him. There 
came & sudden end to his fearful dream that 
caused him to wake with a start and to look 
around him: 

Heavy, quick footsteps sounded vear him, and 
a shrill voice called out with a lazy draw!,— 

“ Law sakes alive! a handsome young hunter 
has laid down on the soft side of a log, an’ is 
sleeping all the bright mornin’ away.” 

“ Goud-morning, young man. You startled 
me a littie; but it’s time I was stirring, anyway. 
Can you tell me where I could get a breakfast 
about here” asked Walton, 

“Up yonder,” pointing with his thumb to 

vine- wreathed gray house within sigh». 
‘Pienty good eatin’ up there for country 
geatlemen, and snyone who wants to stop there 
awhile,” 

Walton thanked him; and they walked 
together along the grass. grown road to the old 
homestead where the miller’s son lived. 

His mother, a kindly-faced woman, stood with 
arms akimbo, watching for his return, 

{ wasa’t gone loug, mother,” be said, an 
awkward air of apology accompanying his words, 
“T tetehed this gentleman home because he was 
huncry and wanted something to eat here.” 

* Come along ix, and I will have breakfast for 
you ina few minutes,” said the widow, bustling 
round at @ lively rate, and soon fiuishing cooking 
her steaming meal, to which the tired, dispirited 
wanderer did ample justices, 

During the meal Mr, Walton chatted lightly 
© the mother and her son. 

hey told him in turn how the old miller had 
died leaving a debt upon the mill which she 
and her aon had worked early and lafe to 
pay. 

_ The old mill was still running, she said, bub 
the machinery needed repairing badly. 

__ At this juncture of the conversation a lucky 
idea came to Mr. Waltov. He had received 
considerable’ valuable information about 
mactinery in hie earlier days. Nothing ever 
escaped his attention. 

Why not try to wake himself useful to these 
honesa falks by repairing the portion of the old 
mill that needed it, and. thus prolong his stay 
oeneath chat humble roof,.at least a fortnight, 
until the worst of the excitement had blown 
over, 

“It has been my business to see to machinery 
snd if I cau be of any assistance to pub the mill 
ia good repair, the cost will be butdittle, to you. 
1 have overworked myself, and need country air 
to build up my shattered merves again.” 

“Tf our home would suit you, you can 
here awhile. We would be very vind of pore 
services ao the mill, sir,” said Mrs, Jenkins,~ 

Aud thas Walton found himeelf comfortably 
ensconced in that i-olated, healthy spot, where 
Lo one would ever think of looking’ for him. 

Sor a week young Walton passed the time 
smosthly, carrying on his work at the miil, and 
Winotog golden opinions from both Tom Jenkins 
oud bis mother, 

At the end of the second week, an event 





happened which changed the whole current of 
hie after-life. 

Pollle Jenkins, Mre. Jenkine’s niece, came to 
visit her aunt for a few days. Whether she had 
heard that Walton was there or not, he could not 
tell. 

Tf this was the case, he would absent himself 
all that he possibly could» from the family 
gatherings. 

He would contrive to take a stroll by himself 
before meal-time, and not make his appearance 
until he thought they had gone from the table, 

Yor the next three or four days he carried out 
this plan successfully, but on the fifth day a 
down- pouring rain. caused him to remain indvors 
and he paced up aud down the length of his room 
until his restless spirit caused him to explore the 
rooms overhead, which Tom had often told him 
were attic rooms that were unused. 

THe went upstairs, noiselessly, as was his wont, 
paused a moment, then hearing no sound within, 
he concluded the room was not an inhabited one 
and entered. 

On tho threshold he paused, with a look of 
embarrassment on his face, for there, opposite 
him, seated in an old-fashioned chintz-covered 
rocker, sat a emall, girlish figure, bending low 
over a bashet of clothes, which she was mending 
for Mra. Jenkins. f 

“ Pardon me,” said Mr, Walton, pausing in the 
door-way. ‘‘I did nob know there was anyone 
in this part of the house. I am ao new-comer 
here, and started in search of some books and 
papers,” 

Neng pair of sharp, bright eyes glanced up ai 
am. 

“Aunty is not handy with the needie, so I 
come here often and sew for her,’ she answered. 
“J hope I have not frightened you.” 

‘* By no means,” he answered, guickly. “It 
is I who need to apologise, I was so lonely this 
dismal day that I could not content myself.” 

“IT have eo much to do that I sometimes wish 
I had another pair of hands,” she said, venturing 
& second glance ai the new comer, 

“Can I be of assistance?” he asked brigh' ly. 

Polly jooked at the handsome young ,fellow 
leaning so carsleasly in the door-way. 

“Would you mind very much helping me by 
putting those loose roses on the window-sil! 
yonder in the little majolica jug! I pruned and 
cut the bushes, and fetched those in for the 
table. I must try to earn my board while I am 
here,” she explained, laughingly. “Igo away io 
a day or two, Tam glad, after ail, thatit rained 
to-day,” she added, raising her dark lashes 
timidly, and giving him a quick glance from taose 
eyes bright as stars, 

He arranged and rearranged the roses, his 
rich, deep voice filling the room. Pollie did not 
raise her brown head from her work only once, 
and that was after his labour was over, and she 
saw him place the jug, with its fragrant ‘b)oors, 
upon a little table near where she sat. 

He watched her ply her needle buaily, thinking 
of the words she had casually said, — 

“She was going away in a day or two.” 

Little did he imagine that before long Fate 
was to reveal his identity to her im a sad and 

uite unexpected way that he was not destined t» 


tae very s00n, 

or the next few days that she remained, little 
Pollie regarded him somewhat shyly aftur that 
pleasant. meeting, One morning he entrred the 
cosy little sitting-room where she was wont to 
come; and inquiring of Tom for her, was 
told she had gone to help nurse some’ sick 
people. “2 

Gone away ! How desolate the old place would 
seem/without her.{| The days would come and go 
drearily enough without her cheery face to 
brighten the surroundings. 

Walton grew restless again. He had spent 
nearly three weeks at the mill-owner’s cottage, 
and he made up his mind that he must go away 
on the morrow. 

He» had written. his sisier,;Mra, singleton, 
several tenderdetters full of pleadings thad she 
should not turn against him, - 

No answer had come to hina; and there was 


| oné-eonclusion that» forced itself to his. mind, 











his sister had nob yet returned home; she was 
surely stopping at Paul Verrell’s home, 

So great was his longing to see her, and hear 
from her lips that the tie of love which had 
always existed between them, was oot broken, 
that he made a desperate resolve——ove he was to 
rue for many a long day afterward. 

He would muater up courage and go at night- 
fall to Verrell’s home, run the riek of seeing him 
—which he knew would mean life or death to 
him—and find ovt whether his sister was still 
there 

If he found her he would confess al), aud throw 
himagelf on her mercy, humbly accepting her 
idvice. 

He gathered his few effects together and took 
leave of Tom and his mother. 

As he turned his head in the direction of Paul 
Verrell’s home he noticed that the sun had only 
just set, Ib would not do to go too pear there 
until daylight had entirely disappeared. So he 
lingered on the outskirts of the place, recalliag 
the sweet memories of the bitter past. 

His sister had warned him only a few days be- 
fore the contrefempe to try and fancy some one 
of the bevy of pretty girls that had been invite 
there, and had pointed out the danger of hija 
friendship for Rachel, ian words most forcible and 
impressive, aud yet he had heeded them not. 

He looked at his watch for the wwentieth time, 
and concluded that ii was dark enough for him 
to «tart. 

When he had gained the heavy iron gate he 
found it fastened, and he called impatiently to 
one of the servants, dieguising his voice a3 well 
as possible. 

**Is Mra, Singleton here?” he esked, as 
trim maid answered his call. 

“She was in the house a fe 
you wish to see her?” 

“If you will please be so kind as to ask her to 
come to the gate” 

She did not unlock the gate, bub staried off 
with his message, returning quickly with her 
reply,— 

“You must send her your card.” 

“Thave none,” he faltered. “Say to her that 
I will not detain her long.” 

Once more the maid returned, bringing Mrs. 
Singleton’e refusal to sve him unless he produced 
a card with his name. 

Parzled and perplexed, he thought of a plan 
whereby he could see hia way clear without the 
servant's detection, 

He tore out a leaf of his memorandum book, 
and wrote several pleading lines, elgning his ful! 
nume to them, Then he folded the leaf several 
times, and instructing her to deliver it to none 
other than the lady hergelf handed it to the 
young (irl, who pat it in her pocket. 

On her way to Mrs, Singleton’s room, pretty 
Pollie—for it waa she—took from her pockst a 
tiny slip of folded paper her lover had sent her 
that day, and commenced reading it, She drew 
back with a low cry as her eyes fell upon the 
name,— 

“Your most unworthy 
Walton.” 

By a mistake she had changed te notes. The 
members of the household crow@ed round her 
justiin time to hear the name thet fell frora her 


minutes ago, Do 


brother, Philip 


lips,—- 

“ Philip Waltou.” 

They comprehended the situation at a glance ¢ 
that Walton had sent her the letter which she 
held io her hand, and with jus» indignation for 
their master’s wrongs, which they resented, they 
commanded her to explain the matter fuily, or 
suffer the consequences. 

Pollie could only-etand there in the corridor, 
rooted te the spot, and wringing ber handy franti 
cally, 

1 {70 be continued.) 





 “ Waew I die letme be buried withia the 
sound of the hammer, the clang of the workshop, 
the hum of the mil!,” says the candidate.in bis 
spench,, And ‘len he goes home and seats him- 
self inshis rocking-chair, while hie wife carrics tae 


which he could mot banish, and. that was, that | con] cutof the cellar to get supper with, 
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SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


K.VERYONE admits and appreciates the plezsures 
derived from those creations of nature or of art 
that are grand, beautiful, or delightful in a very 
high degree 

No cultivated man or woman dreams of dis- 
puting the claims of a great poem, a great 
oicture, a great architectural work to be sources 
oi correspondiogly great enjoyment to those who 
appreciate them. 

A ramble through the most lovely scenery on 
the Continent, an evening spent in hearing the 

inest singers, or the moat eloquent speakers of 
the day, would be to many of us a pleasure at 
nce extreme and rare that we should be most 
rendy to acknowledge, 

But while dwelling on these great enjoyments, 
we are very apt to ignore the pleasure gained 
from the infinite number of things that in our 
thoughtles sness we consider too small and trifling 
to dezerve our attention, much less our thankful 
appreciation, 

We call them “ insignificant,” and forget that 
& Father's hand gave them “to minister delight” 
in silent, half hidden ways to those who, per- 
haps, have not the greater pleasures within their 
reach, 

The evjoyment these little things of life bring 

us is imparted by such unobtrusive means 

that we take it without marking how or whence 
omes, 

It is only when we pause for awhile in the 
hurry of our daily life that the thought occurs 
to us how much quiet, reetful enjoyment is gained 
from unnoticed sourées, and we are minded to 
know more about the matiter. 

To begin with, the most common of all daily 
occurrences is the receiving of letters through 
the medium of the post. 


4 


it understood, there are “letters and 
letters,” and amongst those that give pleasure 
we do sot number the letter of the dun, the 


etter of the fault-finding, the begging letter. 
Who has not felt the thrill of delight that 
accompanies the reading ofa clear friend’s letter ? 
Vbo does nob know the gladness that the poorest 
sheep of paper brings, when from it we can 
gather the story of a daily life we fain would 
share—tbhe hopes, the tears, the inmost heart- 
2oughts— mingled with details that, be they 
never so trivial, never so insignificant, posseas for 
us a charm more powerful than grand periods, 
majestic verse, or gorgeous word-painting ; for 
are uot their charms overshadowed when we 
receive that simple thing—a friend’s letter 

Then, again, what pleasure is more familiar to 
people generally than a walk through the woods ? 
Ib is oper to the poorest ; yet what a wealth of 
delight cau be obtained from it ! 

How beautiful are the flowers, the moss, the 
ferns, ihe whispering leaves overhead, the 
graceful network of grey boughs, the glinting of 
the sunshine through the branches, the singing 
of the birds ! 

What truer or purer pleasure is there than 
they give us? No money, no wealthy friend 
required to introduce us, but all free and open, 
waiting for our enjoyment, 

Chief amongst our simple pleasures we may 
number thab which we gsin from flowers. Not 
the carefully-arranged bouquet of choice exotics, 

ut @ handful of the simple bude and blossoms 
that are within the reach of us ail, How they 
change the aspect of a poor, bare room, glorifyiug 
it with their gentle beauty! Or in their own 
natural home clove to the brown soil or in the 
fresh green grass, what better emblems of grace 
and sweetness have we than they give us ? 

They call for no rapturea, they draw forth no 
loud-spoken praises ; but their lovelinese gives a 
juiet pleasure tbat sinks deep into the heart, and 
finds ite truest response there. 

Again, what more common sight than a com- 
pany of happy little children, or what pleasure 


that many a more costly pleasure would fail 
to do, 

These are but a few amongst the many plea- 
sures gained by little things, They are strewn 
thickly enough in our pathe, if only we look 
for them, 








HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 


(Continued from page 440.) 


The clock struck nine, she tried to escape hia 
grasp, Let me go,” she cried, frantically ; ‘‘I 
shall be too late!” 

He turned on her with quiet scorn. 

“T see now, your own hands have betrayed 
you—you were going to meetalover! And I 
thought you pure and truthful. I loved you as 
my own soul. From Jove of you I longed to 
break the chains which bound me to an innocent 
child because, forsooth, she had not your charms, 
I thank Heaven Isabel has not your charms, 
since it leads you to break hearts for the amuse- 
ment of an hour.” 

“You are cruel |” 

“And what are you? Did you not tell me 
last night you loved me? But for my engage- 
ment to that unhappy child would you not have 
left me my plighted wife?” 

“ I know all looke black against me,” repeated 
Muriel ; “ but I loved you, wicked though it is 
to say 80, when you are bound to Isabel. I love 
you still,” 

“You love me! And you shun my society 
that you may creep out like a fugitive from my 
house, and meet a man so unworthy any honest 
woman's regard that he dare not show himself 
by the light of day! Truly you think me easy 
to impose upon if you expect me to believe such 
a story.” 

“It is true |” 

“Listen! Do you deny that you came out to 
meet someone }” 

“Nol” 

* And you desired that meeting. Uagerly you 
entreated me just now to leb you go, that you 
might keep your appointment.” 

* Yes!” 

“Don’t answer me in monosyllables,” he 
cried, passionately ; ‘‘don’t you sce you are tor- 
turing me? Answer me one question—why did 
you come to meet this man?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“Then he was your lover. If you could deny 
it—if there were any reasou—though my imagi- 
nation cannot picture one for your strange con- 
duct—if there were any explanation of the 
circumstance, save that you came to meet your 
lover, it would be easy to give it.” 

She was standing at his side, white and motiou- 
less. He thought her hardened in deceit, for 
there was n> confession, no revelation, in her 
manner, She might have been a queen and he 
her subject. A little paler, a little graver than 
usual, that was all. 

**T am waiting for your answer.” 

“ T have none to give,” 

* Listen! Ibave loved you so, Heaven help 
me, I do love you so that I will give you one 
more chance. I think you love my aunt.” 

“T love her dearly.” 

“ And you trust her }” 

* Perfectly.” 

“ Very well, if you will explain to her why I 
found you here, and the uature of your business, 
I will accept her verdict as my own, I will 
never let her know the circumstances, if only she 
says they are harmless. You are too young,” 
his voice shook ; “you don’t know how lightly 
girls imperil their reputation, Ip may be that 
you have erred through simple ignorance ; accept 
my aunt as your friend and confidante,” 

“IT cannot! Ob, why won’t you understand ? 
I cannot tell anyone, her least of all,” 

“You mean you are so in this man’s power 





wore real than that of adding to their merriment. 


ry. 


ripples of laughter, the pretty music of their 


pattering feet, may give us an unalloyed delight | my being here—that it is my secret.” 


heir radiant little faces, their joyour eyes, their | 


you Gare not betray what claim he bas on you,”, 


“T am a fool, a miserable fool. Do you know 
I believed you were so pure and innocent! [ 
would have staked my life upon your word !’ 

“ And yet you judge me harshly?” For one 
moment she lost her composure, “If you 
cared for me, surely you would be patient with 
me! Surely you would forgive me a slight con. 
cealment.” 

“ A slight concealment !” 

“T will put it differently. If you loved me 
you peer not believe me guilty without 
root |” 

“If I loved you less I should trouble less ; 
but Muriel, my love is a jeslous, all-absorbing 
passion. Had you been my betrothed thie 
would have parted us. Do you think I could 
live and doubt you ; that I could go on day by 
day, wondering how much or how little you had 
deceived me? No, Muriel, a faith once shaken 
cannot be restored,” 

They stood still in the bitter cold ; the Christ- 
mas bells were ringing. All was joy and prace 
upon earth, but in their hearts there raged a 
fierce burning pain, an angry yearning nothing 
could assuage. 

‘ You persist then !” he asked her, 

“T must.” _ 

“So be it. Iwill never willingly look upon 
your face again. I have already told my aunt I 
propose going up to London to-morrow, Our 
ests sre hers rather than mine,” 

“ And I shall never see you again }” 

“ Never, if I can help it. When I am marrie?, 
my wife must be my first care. Even if [ could 
bear the sight, do you think I would let her 
innocence be sullied by the companionship of 
such as you?” 

The consciousness of her innocence helped her 
as nothing else would—sooner or later he must 
know the truth. Belle would tell him, and then 
—but even the blisaful prospect of the and then 
could not quite sooth Muriel’s heartache, 

“ Guy,” she said at Jast in a faint almost ex- 
tinguished voice, as though she were so weary 
words would hardly come, “Guy, say one kind 
word to me before you go. I think it will kill 
me if I have to remember you by your cruel 
taunts.” 

“T can’t,” he anawered. ‘It was hard enough 
last night when I thought nothing stood between 
us but my miserable engagement ; but now ——”’ 

“But now!” 

“ You don’t realize. I thought you all that 
was true and fair, and now I have been asking 
myself why Heaven gives auch angel faces to 
women such as you /” 

They were bis last words, Another moment 
and she had pushed past him and gained the 
house. He stood for a moment trying wo realize 
his misery. 

“T musb go to London to-morrow, or this place 
will kill me, Ob, the mockery of life, and the 
bitter truth—mockery of the phantom people 
call love!” 

Muriel went upetairs ; there was but one de- 
sire in her mind—she must see Ieabel, and tell 
her she had failed. She would tell her, too, that 
Lord Alwyn had met her. She must not whieper 
how very precious his good opinion was to ber, 
but she might confess she had lost it, and beg 
Isabel, when her secret came out, to tell ber 
cousin that Muriel Yorke deserved none of the 
cruel taunts he had poured out to her. 

But speech with Belle was impossible that 
night, The maid declared her young lady wae 
still sleeping, and must not be disturbed, 

Poor Muriel crept away to her own room and 
fairly sobbed herself to sleep, her holly berries 
beneath her pillow. 

She slept late from sheer exhaustion, Whea 
ehe awoke the Jate winter sunshine was pouring 
into her room, and the maid stood at the bedside 
with a letter. 

“Bat you do look tired, Mise Yorke,” said the 
girl, kindly, “And I'd never have disturbed you, 
but, that there’s a levter come my mistress 
thought you ought to have.” 

Muriel sat up, and supported her aching head 
on one arm as she tried to think. Bit by bit it 
all came back to her—her promise to Isabel, 1‘ 





“TY mean that I can never reveal the object of 


failure, and the cruel scorn it had brought on her 
* from Lord Alwyn, 
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How is Miss Isabel?” 

“She's not well at all, Miss Yorke; she’s ii 
bed still, and my mistress has sent for thedoctor. 
It doesn’t seem like Christmas, mise,” continued 
Mary, who was talkative by nature ; “ my lord 
has gone up to London, and he went by the first 
train. 

Muriel understood he had gone’by it to avoid 
secing her, She stretched out her hand for jhe 
letter. 

Mary hesitated. 

“You musn't be frightened, Miss Yorke!” 
showing the edge ofa yellow envelope. ‘ Many 
neople rend a telegram when they’re too busy to 
write @ letter.” 

It came on Muriel with a shock something was 
wrong at home; the household in the Elyrisn- 
road were not given voluntarily to spend shillings 
in the place of pence, 

{t was the first telegram she had ever received, 
and to her life’s end she never quite forgot the 
thrill of horror which ran through her as she 
read,— 

‘Come home at once ; your father ie il}.” 

Another moment and she was on her feet, with 
weak pear fingers beginning her toilet ; but 
Mary would have nothing of that. With re- 
spectful peremptoriness she wrapped Mariel in 
a dressing-gown, and produced a tray spread 
with a dainty breakfast, 

There is no train till twelve, miss,” said the 
maid, kindly. ‘My mistress has ordered the 


dog-cart for eleven ; we feared there was some: | 


thing wrong.” 

It eeemed to Muriel that all the events of her 
visit to Allerton faded into indistinctnees since 
that fearful psin at her heart grew numb. 


* Her mind had gone back to the little houge in 


Elysian-road, and she counted the minutes till 
she was there, 

Only when she was dressed did she begin to 
wonder why Mrs, Norton had not come to her— 
how was it that her godmother had left the 
brenking of bad news to a servant } 

Where is Mrs. Norton ?” she said to Mary. 
“Shall I go to her?” 

‘Mistress is in Misa Isabel's room, Miss 
Yorke i} Till go and see,” 

But she brought back no tender message, only 
& little note, 

“Mistress seems strangely anxious about our 
young lady, mise, I hope you won’t think it un- 
sind she has not come to you,” 

Muriel guessed what shé should find in the 
uote, It did seem hard that the punishment of 
JsaLel’s sina should fall on her, 

“My nephew has told me of your meeting in 
the Park last night. I can only endorse every 
word he said, You are going home. I pray that 
your mother’s influence may soften your heart, 
ichall always feel an interest in you, but, for 
‘eabel’s sake, J cannot ask you to repeat your 


* visit. —RosaLig Norton.” 


_ Muriei’s action on reading this was character- 
istic. With her own hands she collected every 
present Mrs. Norton had given her, from the 
dresses bought with her cheque to the gold locke» 
received only the day before, These she placed 
in the wardrobe, and dressed herself in the old 
blue serge which fortunately had accompanied her 
to Allerton. The only relic of the Norton family 
which she carried with her was Lord Alwyn’s 
bunch of holly berries. Somehow she could not 
ear to part with them ; he had said their love 
was like the holly, Well, the holly has its thorn, 
At the station » surprise awaited her. Dick 
Creville was on the platform, waiting to hand her 
‘oto the train. 

Dick!” 

“could not help it, dear! I heard the bad 
bews, and thought I might travel up with you to 
town for auld friendehip sake,” 

Side by side they took their seats. 

Muriel,” said Dick, simply. ‘ What is the 
matter?” 

“ Dad’s ill.” 

“ But there's something else. Child, you look 
as if you'd broken your heart.” P 

To’ his surprise she clung to him with a little 
sobbing ery, 

“I thiak I have, Dick-—-and—oh ! ‘nothing will 
mend it—nothing whileI live!”, ~ 


“My poor child |” 

“Dick,” she whispered, as they lost sight of 
Allerton, “I wich we had never come here.” 

“I thought you were happy here, Muriel ?” 

She shook her head. 

“{ wish I bad never left home, Allerton is 
very grand ; but oh, Dick, it is full of sorrow.” 

“‘T like Lord Alwyn,” said Dick firmly ; ‘as 
friend and master I valued him; and yetI am 
going toleave him, Has he told you, Muriel?” 

Going to leave him! Why?” 

‘You mustn’t blame yourself, darling, only 
when I first saw the house he meant for me it 
was when I hoped to bring you toit. I pictured 
you in the little place making its sunshine; and 
somehow, Muriel, it can never be home without 
you.” 

“ Ob, Dick, I am so sorry.” 

“ Tt ien’b your fault, pet. JI could no more help 
loving you than the sun could help shining ; only, 
Muriel, I can’t etay in Allerton, and [ told the 
Earl so the frat night we met at the Castle.” 

“But you are going back, Dick? You havenot 
really left Allerton now }” 

Ay, I have left it for ever. The old tenant 
will send on my things. I’ve a glorious scheme 
in my head, Muricl. I shall go to the Far West, 
I've capital enough to give me a fair start there. 
I shall not forget you, Muriel, anywhere on earth; 
only, if I’m to live alone, I'd rather it shouldn’t 
be in the place where I used to plan our lives 





together,” 

She gave one little cry. 

“ Oh, Dick 1 Why aréyou so good to me} Why 
ion’t you reproach me for my wretchedness, and 
tell me I’ve wrecked your life }’’ 

 T couldn’t, dear ; it’s not your fault.” 

“Dick, do you know I've come away in dis- 
grace? Mrs. Norton didn’t even say good-bye to 
me,” ~~, 

“ More shame for her.” 

“ Don’t you wavt to know what I've done?” 

* Nothing wrong, I'll be bound,” 

*' It’s very strange.” 

“T fancy I can guess the reason.” 

** What ?” 

“ Tt’s easy to see, my dear, the Earl’s heart is 
not in his marriage. He could haidly see you 
day by day in his own home and not find out the 
difference between you and his cousin.” 

“ Dick 1” 

It’s no fault of yours, dear, but it’s true ; and 
if Mes. Norton found it out it would be no 
pleasant news for her.” 

The afternoon was closing in when their cab 
ratiled over the stonee in Elysian-road, Dick 
gave one glance at the house, when the horse 
stopped, and then he uttered s «ilent prayer that 
Muriel might not look at the windows of her 
home, for only one was darkened ; and Dick knew 
quite well it was not because the daylight was 
nearly over, but becauec someove within that 
house had gone to their last sleep. 

One of the little boys opened the door, and 
then Muriel knew all; the child ran into her 
arms. 

“Oh Mariel! Muriel! he wanted you so 
badly.” 

** Papa!" It was all she said. 

“ Tt was typhus fever, they say he will never 
suffer any more ; but, oh, Murie!, he was all we 
had. And now there's no one to take care of us, 
and we are orphans, ‘mother say:.”’ 

The mother had heard their voices, and came 
forward to greet her child. Dick went back to 
the waiting cab ; he felt he could do nothing for 
his darling then. His work was done when he 
saw her in her mother’s arms. 


(To be continued.) 








A cork-cors floating rope has been designed. 


inch in thickness will stand a strain of more than 
1,000 pounds. The rope consists of a core of 
small round corks, about three-quarters of an 
inch long, placed end to end, round which is a 
braided network of cotton twihe. his is gur- 
rounded by another layer of strong cotton twine, 
braided iu heavy strands, which is about a 
quarter of an inch thick, 





FACETIA, 


“Dr you enjoy the German opera?” “ Oh, 
yes, indeed; we had to—our tickets cost a 
guinea apiece.” 

“Wet, Maud, I hear you are enguged ti 
Jack.” “Yes.” ‘‘ Well, I congratulate you 
He was about the nicest “anced I ever had.” 

Fairy Doctor: “ Your wife aeedsa outdoor 
exercise more than enythiog else.” Husband 
“But she won't go out. What am I to do 
" Give her plenty of mouey to shop with,” 

Canver: “ What a terrible cough you have ! 
Why don’t you consult Dr. Knowall, the great 
lung specialist?” Invalid: “I, can’t. He's 
gone South for his health,” 

Suz: “I wonder if we are going to have a 
loug winter?” He: “Not longer than ueval, I 
fancy. You eee, there are only twelve months in 
the year.” 

Mr Henry Peck (weakly): “i'm sure I have 
always tried to make you a good husband.” Mre, 
flenry Peck: “Bah! I have made you a good 
husband.” 

Frienp (being shown through the house): 
“ Do you find that the use of a gas-stove increases 
your gas bills much?” Mr. Subbubs: “ Noo & 
bit! The company doean’t know we have it.” 

Broosumrsr: “You went fishing with Miss 
Keedick yesterday, didn’t you!”  Spatis: 
“Yea.” “Catch anything!” “ Well, we cama 
back engaged, but [ don’t know whether [ cough’ 
her or she caught me,” 

“T PRESUME you carry a memento of some sort 
in that locket of yours.” ‘* Precisely ; it is 
lock of my husband’s hair.” “But your bv 
band is etill alive.’ “ Yeo, sir; but his hair 
all gone.” 

“Wr,” said Chappie, draining his glass. 
“ the bottle’s empty. It doean’t take me long to 
make a quarb of champagne look silly.” ‘‘ That’ 
so,” returned Binke. ‘* And it duesn’t take the 
quart long to reciprocate the attention, oither.” 

“ Harry, dear, you muatn’t go near the baby. 
| Young Father: " Mayn’t I just look at him a 
minute?” Young Mother: “No, dear; he’ 
asleep. I'll leb you take him when he wakes v 
in the night.” 

“Wrart is the use of all this consense of 
having seconds and all that, when two men wan 
to fight a duel? Why don’t.they get together 
and fight itout!” ‘ Oh,.the seconds are useful 
to notify the police.” 

“Mr, Wertorn waats to take me tothe 
gallery to eee tbe paintings, ma,” said the 
daughter. ‘To the gallery!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Oddyshay. “Ef you ain’t good enough to ve 
took on the first floor you ain’ good enough to 
go atall.” 

A ParisH clerk was taxed with having misap- 
propriated some of the offertory money, “You 
know, John,” said the parson, “that only you 
and I have access toit.” “Then, sir,” replied 
John, “you pay the one half, and I'll pay the 
other, and we'll say no more about it !” 

Viornist (proudly): “The instrument I eball 
use at your house to-morrow evening, Mein Herr 
.is a Stradivarius nearly two hundred years old,” 
Mr. Goldbags (rich and ignorant): “Oh, never 
mind that. It is good enough, No one will 
know the difference.” 

“Me Smita, I suppose you've heard that the 
year 1900 will not be a leap year?” “ Ye—es, 
Mise Elderly.” ‘‘So that there will be no chance 
to-——to—that is, no chance between 1896 and 
1904.” “Genius, Miss Ulderly, makes its own 
opportunities, But I fear I’m staying too long. 

Jood-bye.” 





The inventor claims that his floating rope of one | 


How is this, John—what made you put the 
| children to bed so soon?” asked his wife on her 
i return home. “Because they disturb me in my 
writing, my dear.” ‘ And did they allow you to 
undress them quietly?” “No; that one in the 
corner ecreamed dreadfully.” ‘‘ That one in tho 
corner?” She goes and peeps, “ Why, bless 
me, what have you done, John—that’s Freddio 
Squall from next door, !” 
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i wy: ‘ What ave you going to be when 
you are grow up, Tn by ? ye bby : “Tm 
joing to be a man. What are you going ito 

Mrs, Quanru. sat 


looking into 


resend ly bhe cuuckled a little bit, . 
giggling ati’ kindly ingyired Mr, Quarre! 
{ was thioking of the tina when you propozed 


Vou told me to say the one little word that would 
make you happy for life,” “Yes, I remember. 
\ad you wentand said the wrong word.” 
Customer: “ What do you mean by selling 
moo that stuff you called hair restorer, and telling 
1e it would restore my head to its origional con- 
ni” Chemis Didn’t you like it?” 


istomer; ‘*} I didn’t, lf 1 had kept on 
auch longer I should have been entirely bald. 
Urigina’ condition, indeed !'’ Chemist: “ Moat 
pie ore born bald, sir, That is the original 

> 


maition 


RMEBR, Who had come to London for the 
first time ta eee the Agricultural Show, was 
walking eslovg Oxford Soreet, filling his pipe, 
when a matchboy came up to him with the usual 

Lights, sir % The farmer took a box from 
the boy, extracted a match, lit his pipe and 
Handed the box back to the astonished lad, paas- 

n with the remark,—“ Lor, what a wunner- 
! place Luanon is, to be sure ! 





« 


‘Wet, Mr. Pendeanis, was the report of my 
interview with you all right?” inquired 
reporter, 


” 


“ Liverything except the introduction 
replied the literary msu. “The introduc- 
m? Why, whac was the matter with that?” 
Ob, nothing, except that you spoke of me as 
Mr, Pendennis, the well-known author.’ Did 
you ever hear anybody epeak of ‘Dickens, the 
well known author,’ or ‘William Shakespeare, 


tha well-kuéwna dramalist?’” 
She was an ovistocratic, but vinegar-faced old 
lady, and she dal called on her friend, Mra, 


icindstone, “ He's a charming little fellow, Mra, 
O-indatoue,” she said, referring to Willie Grind- 
stone, junior, “Only five years old, you eay! 
,ou'll give me o kiss, won’t you, Willie?” 
Willie did not evince any sigas of eagerness to 

mply with the request, but he kissed her. 
‘That's a good boy,” said the visitor; ‘* but 
what are you hoiding in your hand: so tigitly ?” 

{¢’s a shilling mamma gave me,” said the truth- 


| Willie ; “she said she ’spected you'd want to 
kiss me, and I told her I wouldn’t do it for 
lesa ! ” 

Srrakine of pictures, a friend of ours took her 


four-year-old a photographer, The child 
sould not be made to sit still, He of the camera 
was as suave as he could be, and worked every 
levice of gentle persuasion to make the little 
wriggler keep ctill. Finally he said to the 
lespairing mother: “Madam, if you will leave 
he little dear alone with me a few minutes, I 

‘iak I can succeed.” The mother had scarcely 

ithdrawn when she was sammeued back by the 
triumphant photographer, who exhibited a satis- 
factory negative. When they reached home the 
mother asked: “ Nellie, what did the man aay to 
you whea I left you alone with him?” “ He 
thaid,” lisped Nellie, “thit thtill, you little 
ratheal, or I'll thake the life out of ye,” 

AN absent-minded professor was much annoyed 
by the trouble he experienced every morning in 
hunting ‘or his clothes, for he never could 
remember wheres he had put them the nigh 
befora when he undressed. So he devised the 
plan of writiog down on a sheet of paper where 
eacharticleof clothing was placed ss he took it 

¥, and this is what he wrote: “Coat on third 
peg left-hand corner of room, waistcoat and 
trousera on chair by bed, collar on docr-handle, 
tie through key of door, vest on floor by window, 
cuffs on knobs of bedstead, shirt on portmanteau, 
socks on gas-bracket, boots outside door, professor 
in bed, Next morning this plan seemed to 
answer admirably ; he collected his garments 
rapidly, and when he came to the last item on 
the list he went over to tha bed, and, to his 
great disgust he found it empty. “Ach!” he 
cried, in bewijlerment, “now the professor is 
lost. Tais plan ie not good. What shall I do 
sy f? 
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— ) 


the ‘ 





| August this year as usual. 
\ between now and August, and doubtless, when 


SOCIETY. Hehe 


ed 


Tue Queen’s visit to Sheffield is arranged to 
take place during the third week in May. 

Coronan Cartnoton ie to be the equerry in 
waiting during the first three weeks of the 
Queen's stay at Cimiez, after which he will be 
replaced by Lieutenant Ponsonby, who is to 
accompany Her Majesty to Coburg, 

Prince Vieror is a great favourite wherever 
he goes, and has already proved himself an 
excellent soldier. He has won the good opinions 
of his superior officers on the Ashanti Expedi- 
tion, and promises to have a brilliant career in 
the army. 

It is believed by yachtemen that the Emperor 
William of Gormany intends coming to Cowes in 
There is a long time 


the Kaiser arrives, he will be courteously wel- 
comed, for English psople are ever hospitable. 
Accorprye to present arrangements the Queen 
and Princess Beatrice will jeave Windsor on 
Monday, Marcd 9th, and they are to arrive at 
Cimiez on Thureday, the 12th, sleeping for two 


nights on board the Victoria and Aibert—-the | 


fire) night at Portsmouth, and the second at 
Cherbourg. ‘ 


THe Dowager Empress of Russia is to stay 


| on the Riviera until Easter, when she will go to 


Copenhagen for a week or two before returning 


| to Russia, and is to be meb there by the Princess 





of Wales, The Empress will travel from St. 
Petersburg to the Riviera by way of Warsaw, 
Vienna, and Milan, and is to riake a short halt 
at Vienna ia order to see the Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland, 

THs Duchess of York and the Duchess of 
Fife have become patronesses of the Ladies’ 
Guild, with its head-quarters at the Sailora’ 
Institute, Shadwell. The object of this Guild is 
to aid shipwrecked and destitute seamen; and, 


| ty. effect this object, it is proposed to arrange for 


drawing-room and other meetings, and to hold 


| sales of work, The Duchess of Abercorn is pre- 


sident of the Guild. 

Pemnce Heaney or BatrenBera was very little 
known in society, but everyone who did know 
him liked him, and he was a general favouyite at 
Court, Ib ‘has been truly said that he never 
made an enemy. Prince Henry was very plea- 
eant and cheerful in bis manners and conversa- 
tion, and invariably most atteative and obliging 
to all those who were brought into contact with 
him, In the Isle of Wight, where he was best 
known, he was greatly beloved, and ho will be 
very much regretted there. 

Tax Coronation of the Czar is definitely fixed 
for the 24th of May. The Imperial couple are 
to leave St. Petersburg and proceed to Petrowski, 
near Moscow, on the 14th, where they will remain 
until the 19th, inhabiting thé Royal Palace 
there, ou leaving which they will make their 


| solemn entry into Mo:cow and proceed to the 


Kremlin, where they will take up their abode till 
their Coronation Day. The Dowager Czaritsa 
and the Czarewitch will return from La Turbie 
ai the beginning of May im time for these 
solemnities, 

Paixce Henny or BartsnperG was born at 
Milan, on October { th, 1858, and was the third 
son of Prince Alexander of Heese-Darmatadt and 
his morganatic wife, Countess Jalia Haucke, who 
was afterward created Princesa of Battenberg. 
Oa the father’s side Prince Henry had some very 
grand relations, the principal’ being his avant, 





| associations with the Royal Family. 


Marie, Empress of Russia, wife of the Czar 
Alexander IL Whippingham Church, wherein 
Prince Henry of Battenberg ie buried, has many 
The present 
church, which stands upon the site of a very 
ancient edifice, way built from designs prepared 
by the Prince Consort, and it was to have been 
opened upon the day of his death. In addition 
to the memorial to the Prince Consort, there are 


Albany, Princess Alice, aud the childrén of 


in the Royel Chapel memorials to the Dake 4 


ae 


STATISTICS. 


Te main-line Midland passenger envines 
carry over 3,000 gallons of water. 

Iv London 681 streets are named after tie 

Queen, besides which there are 167 Queen 
Streets, A 
Eraar thousand tons of gold have been mined 
throughout the world during the present cen. 
tury. 
A sticgr conception of the extent of the 
British Empire may be obtained from this :~ 
the fastest liner afloat would occupy a longer 
time in traversing the space covered either by 
the length or by the breath ofthe Indian Em. 
pire than it does ao present to croas the 
Atlantic, Yet, after eliminating India, Eogland’s 
poseessions in Auatralia and North America 
alone are sufficiently large to make four and a 
half more Indian Empires, still leaving territory 
enough to cover the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland five times over, 





GEMS. 


Ler your wit be your friend, your mind your 
companion, and your tongue your servant. 

Tr is etrange that, of all possible tasks, 
simply to be what we are should ‘prove not 
the easiest, but infinitely the hardest. 

He is a great simpleton who imagines that 
the chief power of wealth ia to supply wants. 
In ninety-nive cases out of a hundred it creates 
more wants than it supplies, 

Man can never come up to his ideal standard; 
it is the nature of the immortal spirit to 
raise that standard higher and higher, as it 
goes from strength to strength, still upward 
cr onward. Accordingly the wisest and greatest 
men are ever the most modest, 





ROUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


SquasH Pancakes,—-One saucer of squash, one 
saucer of flour, one cup of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, two eggs, one level teaspoonful of 
soda, fry as griddie-cakes, 

A. Tasty Savce.—Rub through a fine sieve 
three hard-boiled egg yolks, put iu a deep bowi 
with two raw yolks, salt, pepper, and a table- 
spoonful of mustard. Stic with a wooden spoon, 
and «mix with the yolks, slowly at first, two gills 
of sweet oiland a little vineger, finishing with 
two tablespoonsful of chopped-fine herbs, If 
the sauce is sufficiently acid and too thick, add 
a little cold water. 

Furep Sorr Ciams.—Take three dozen soft 
clams, remove the tough muscle and drain on 6 
cloth. Beat two eggs, with an ounce of melted 
butter, a little milk, a pinch of red pepper and & 
handful of four. Mix the clams in this batter 
and drop, one by one, in plenty of very hot, clear 
fat. Fey them pretty crisp and: light brown, 
drain on # cloth, salt, dish up on a folded napkia, 
surround with quartered lemons and parsley, and 
serve, 

Pares OF SWEETBREADS aND MusHito0Ms.— 
Wash one pair of sweetbreada, throw them into 
boiling water and simmer twenty minutes, thea 
into cold to blanch and cool, When cool pick 
them iuto small pieces, rejecting all the ive 
membrave, © Chop fine a half can of mushrooms. 
Pat a tablespoontul of butter iu a saucepan to 
melt without browning ; and an evea tablespoon- 
ful of flour, mix uutil amooth ; add a halépini of 
cream, stir continually until it boils ; add a balf 
tablespoonful of salt, » dash of white peppe’, the 

roushrooms and sweetbreads ; mix and stand over 
boiling water for five minutes, ‘Serve in) paper 








Empress Frederick. 


shells, or in puff-jpaste cases, 
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SUNLIGHT PAPER TOYS 





| 











Series No. 1, DOLLS.— 


This series comprises 3 dolls, six 
s inches high; 3 dresses and 3 
hats tomatch. The dolls’ names 
are Daisy Bell, Annie Laurie, 
and Kate O'Connor, 





Series No. 2, 
FURNITURE. — 


This series comprises 2 easy 
chairs, 4 small chairs, table, 
couch, sideboard and piano, 





GIVEN to users of 
. Sunlight and Lifebuoy Soaps. 


PUNCH 
and JUDY SHOW.—-: FAIR.— ‘ 
This series comprises the Show, 
the Scenery, Punch, Judy, Baby, 
Toby, Policeman, Clown, Bell- 
man, liangman, and Scaffold. 


DOLLS’ } Series No. 3, 











a a 











ae 


Series No. 4, VILLAGE ! 


This series comprises Circus, ' 
Rownd-abonts, Wi!d Beast Show, 
Marionettes, Big Wheel, Shoote 
ing Gallery, &. 








The whole of the series are lithographed | 


in beautiful colours and embossed on stout paper, and oaly require ‘‘making up.” 
ULL INSTRUCTIONS given with each series. 





sending, postage 


TO 


THEM. 





7 How |, Commencing February 1st, 1896, aay resident of 
7 wishing to possess One or more of these series can obtain same by 
id, Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers 
to LEVER. BROS,, Limited; PORT SUNLIGHT, near Birkenhead. 
OBTAIN } Along with the Wrappers must be enclosed a sheet of paper containing 

Be » the full name and address of the applicant, the number of the 
sent in, and the series of Toys required. 
{} on which the postage is insufficiently prepaid, 


as follows 





t rappers j 
All parcels will be refused 


a s 








er ot, Majiichic 


i Oe eee | For any One of the Series, 12 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For any Two of the Series, 24 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For any Three of the Series, 36 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For the Whole Series, , . 40 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue tea plant is ssid to be a variety of 
camellia, 

Tue oldest perfuses were those recovered frem 
Egyptian tombs, dating 1,500 to 2,000 yeara 
beiore the Christian ere, 

Bota is the name of the new discovery made 


in the foresta of Surinam, It is @ substitute for | 


the rapidly disappearing indiarubber and gutta 
percha. 
_ THe atmosphere of the earth acts very much 
in the same way as does the glaes of a green- 
house-—it allows the raye of the sun io pasa 
tarough, but imprisons the Leat. This is the 
reason why it is colder on the top of a mountain 
than at the sea level, Though the mouniain top 
is nearer the sun, the atmosphare is very much 
less dence, ; 
THERE are several trees sud plants in the 
Yorld whose berries, juice, or bark-are as good to 
wash with as real soap. In the Weet India 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TuE most wonderful vegetable in the world is 
the truffle; it has neither roots, stem, leaves, 
flowers, nor seeds, 

Txxnz is a volcano not far from Salvader that 


| gome years ago discharged Java over a forest. 


The wood ali caught fire, of course, but the lava, 


| being light and easily cooled, hardened into long 


arcades, through which it was possible to walk. | 


Even now the imprint of the trunks and the 

branches of the trees can be seen, “'s 
Just.as any weak organ of the body may ke 

improved by exercise and culture, ro may the 


| memory, Ove method of cultivating the memory 


is to see toitthat the impressions received are 
properly and truly registered and repeated until 


| they become familiar, and, so to speak, a. part of 


Islands, aod in South America, grows a tree | 


whose fruit makes an excellent lather, and is ueed 
‘o wash clothes, The bark of a tree which grows 
iu Peru, and of another which grows in the Malay 
Islands, yields » fire eoap, The eommon soap- 
Wort, which is indigenous to [ogland, and is 
found nearly everywhere in Europe, is ¢o full of 
aponiue that simply rubbing the leaves tozether 
iD Water produces a eoapy lacher. 

_PROPLE should be careful to avoid offence when 
giving preeents, A gemtteman recently presented 
‘08 young lady of his acqueintance one of those 
Pretty and elegant cases containing ‘a ail 
polisher, scissors, cosmetics, and other implemenits 
for keeping the hands and nails in good order, and 
aoW they do not speak. She returned his gift as 
an insulting suggestion to her that her nails 
ceeded cleaning. He then sent the case to 
suother lady who was not so sensitive, for che 


bent ‘0 apd made acknowledgment by forward- 
ng a cake of scented soap. And now, strangely 
*nough, ‘his feelings ure very similar to those of 
the firet young lady. 


> tite, 





the brain structure, Another iz to be careful 
and not register impressions which are valueless, 
and thus lumber up the mind with uselees trash, 
but to judiciously forget what is. not essentia!, 
Forgetfulnees is essential to remembering. We 
do not store up the nusound, but cast it away as 
goon as we can; and eo we should cast away 
the uecless ideas that come and go in our active 
life. 

A cLeay, tastefully-laid table whets the appe- 
How much better water tastes from a 
clean, polished glass |--the tin tea and coffee pot 
bright—the edges of the dishes free from daubs 
of food they contain, and all required articles on 
the table, spoons, salt-cellars and caster full of 
salt, vinegar and pepper, 80 {t is not neceassry for 
somebody to jump up from the table every few 
minutes to supply some need. This is not only 
annoying to a company, but particularly bad 
manners, beside exhibiting one’s lack of fore- 
thought, planning and execution, It gives the 
visitor au impreseion that they are causing a great 
difference in affairs ; in short, it puts them under 
a feeling of obligation, and, I know from experi- 
ence, seems. a8 if we've disturbed the whole 
houeehold element, and in some way are respon- 
sible for it. Otherwise, when the table is ret 
there seems nothing to do but to eat, chat and 
laugh, Order ie Heaven's first law, and it reaches 
the highest and lowest point of civilization, yea, 
living, for without enjoyment amd improve- 
ment are deductions, 


| 





recess) Mareen? 


A NEW AID TO SEBRING! 
Send 5/G to 

THE WATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO. 
(Chief Office), 138, STRAND, LONDON, 

For a Pain OF SPECTACLES OR FOLDERS. 


The most perfect Aid to Sight yet invented. 
Write for Testimonials and Home Test, Post-Free. 














Tre last instance of originality in a marriege 
avnouncement is the following ; “ No cards, no 
cake, no fuss,” 

A orrizen of Cork being sacked one morning 
how he “ came by that black eye,” answered than 
he “slept on his fies,” 

A crexn reporter, in describing & case of what 
he called ‘‘attempted suicide,” said; “The 
poor wretch put a bali through hie breast, but 
failed in his suicide! purpose, a!though his wound 
proved mortal the next morniug.” 

“T wish you'd let me goto the city with you, 
Fied,” said a young wife to her husband, who 
wae a broker; “I chould co like just for once to 
take a strol! through the money market |” 

Great talents for conversation should be 
attended with great politeness, He who eclipses 
others owes them great civilities ; and whatever 
a mistaken vanity may tell us, it is better 
please in conversation than sbine in it, 

“ Wit you please insert this obituary notice 1” 
asked an old gentleman of a country editor. : 
make bold to ask it because I know the dereased 
bad a great many friends avout here who'd be 
glad to hear of bis death.” 

Pumantropaist (te inebriate) : “ My friend, 
you should eee ‘ ten nights ina bar-room.’ Me- 
thinks it would help convince you of the folly 


of drink.” Inebriate: “That's (bic) nothing, 
(hic), I’ve seen ten bar-rooms in (hic) one 
night.” 


“ Mawua,” said a little gis], ‘as people get 
old does their hair grow quarrelsome?” “ Why, 
no, my child! Whatever put such a nolion in 
your head?” “I thougbt it must be so ma, 
because I heard that old people’s hair is con- 
stantly falling out.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. T.--Mahogauy wil. answer very well. 
fHat.—-Not obtainable except from your employers, 
}uertst.—Addresses cannot be given in this column, 
J. H.—Cucumbers were originally tropical vegetables, 
Syp.—Very much la: ger ; more than equal to any other 
two, ° 


W. B.~—We do not deal 
column. 


A. R.—The average height of women fs about five feet 
three inches. 

Constant Resprn.—Apply to Secretary, Royal Hos- 
ital, Chelsea. 


Eprrn.-—Wearing loose gloves at all times is much 
«nore efficacious, 


Mitty.—A young woman of that height should weigh 
nine and a half stones. 


Nep.—The average whale is from fifty to sixty-five 
fect ir length, and trom thirty-three to thirty-eight feet 
da diameter. 


Mancus.-~Till the last year of the relgn of Charles II. 
= ist of the streets of London were left at night in pro- 
) ind arkness. 


Pozziep.—Mr. A. J. Balfour is nephew to Lord Sails- 
bury by the simple circumstance that he is the son of 
the Marquia’s slater 

Hocar.—The late Pope Pius IX. oceupied the Vapal 
Showne from 1846 to 1878. This was the longest reign of 
any Pope on record. 

A. F.--The value of a jitbilee arm is just what 
gou can get for it; we think you i find there is no 
6pecial demand for the cu in. 

E. H.—-Bombast once signified the cotton that was 
employed to stuff garments, particularly the enormous 


trunk hose worn to the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
¢urtes. 


with business matters in this 


'xss.—-You leave it uncer!sin as to whether the screen 


bas already been covered with unbleached caiico, or | 


whether you want to know how to put this on as well 
us the pictures. 


RaLPaA.—In entering churches or places of amuse- 
suent when there is an usber the lady may go first, 
following the usher, Io a crowd, it is better that tuc 
lady be in advance. 


Don.--Foothall, tennis, golf, quoite, bowls, horae- 


acing, aud in fact nearly every pastime with any claim | 


to antiquity at all, bas beeu prohibited by law in 
Englaad at some time or other, 


Exur.--To make lavender water mix together, in a 
‘lean bottle, a pint of inodorous spirits of wine, an 
yunoe of oll of lavender, a teaspoonful of of! of bergamot, 
wnd o tablespoon ul of oll of arubergris. 

M. 8.—-You cannot call yourself * successor to” with- 
out express permission of the trustees on the late 
partner's estate; but you may designate yourself as 

late.” or “late of,” with perfect legality. 

Unparry.—Cortainly —_ There is no justification 
for euch anact. When « man caanot get along with his 
wife peacefully ‘and w —t blows, it is his own 
fault. The remedy is w srke than the dise 


Ecia.—Certainly uo self-roapecting young lady should 
be guilty of Indulgivg in any such folly. 1e world is 

if of aveful and beautiful things to leara, and time 
spent on street flirtations is vory sadly wasted. 


Mapos.—-While a certain amount of musical education 
is highly important a good voice and mustcal feelin 
are of equal use. Probably your best way will be to fin 
some ballad ainger who is also s teacher, and take a few 
lessons in that svediality 


Ose Fosp or Learstxc,—-August 27th, 1875, fell on 
a Friday; Augvet lith, 1876, on a Friday; November 
27th, 1878, on a Wednesday ; Tuly 13:h, 1882, on a Thurs- 
day; April Srd, 1874, on a Friday, and February 12th 
on « Thursday, and May, 12th, 1872, on a Sunday. 

Gsonor.—-The angler fish angles for his prey. From 
the upper part of his heel project two long tentacles, 
* ith fleshy extrem ties, which wave about in the water 
ind attract amail Sieh, that, approaching and attempting 
to selue the small bait, are themselves captured by the 
ar ng! er. 


A. D. B.—-It is not well to go to such local'ties unless 
ue has sufficient means for teraporary subsistence. It 
4s unfortunate in the extreme when oue fe stranded in a 
fxr away country, not easily addvssible, and has to 
spend upon the icindness of those who perhaps may 
ve itttle theme! roa, 
&, W. B ~—To ono pound fine sugar take one gill of 
rater, boil it and skim it till it cracks. How to know 
hen it does that, take spoon out of cold water, dip it 
iu Che suger and then into a basin of cold water; if it 
ste hard and snaps it is ready. Add the juice of half a 
1on, boil a moment longer, and use for what you 
losire it. 
Hovs t.--Take bread dough ready for the oven, 
and roll it ‘thin ; + ead over it » thin layer of butter 
— with uurraute, ot halved raisins and 
ie cinnamon. Cut into three-iach wide strips and 
up like jelly ‘cine Lay them fiat in a baking tin or 
ean, cover and set in a warm piace, and bake when 
light, They should be eaten within a short time—not 
longer than three or four days. 








Auics.—Take one owt Ss cupfal of 
vinegar, three eggs, one ta’ aera ot olive a or 
ccbtanpeenteh a oe ae Mix the | Bp cod sugar wall well 

ealt. 
together, then the ogee, oll oe er Se = on 
the stove to boil. eep stirring, a; 
ee This will keep 4 month in a co’ 
ar. 


Mrywte.—Wash thoroughly in three or four waters, 
and cook in a double boller ia the ee 
When boiled sufficiently long to make it tender, drain 
the su uous liquid in a colander; chop fine, and 
serve with « dressing of lemon juize or good 
vinegar. It has been that it may be 
repeated with cream and ecasoned with salt or a very 
little sugar. 


Rosrr.—The affix “Heq.” has lost all its 
significance ; it is considered requisite upon the env 
sent on business to anyone, and as you are constantly 
receiving business communications you may say, if you 
like, you are entitled to have it ; eg a oe of fact it 
was snqpenes | to indicate a SS circumstances, 

of good social position, above the 

man. 


Mar.s.—-Two teacupfuls oo = —_ sugar, 
half teaspoonful baking soda, half tartaric 
acid, one egg, a little milk ; Beat my my + Be beat 
the ogg and stir it in, add a very little milk, un 
barely wet the mixture; have 6 big, pai pan of hot = 
drop the mixture in the fat in large ee 
poe Hy till they are brown, roll them fn fine sugar when 


Carare.—They should be washed in a good hot soap 
lather, in which let them lie first for an hour or two; 
then work them in the lather up and down, nae! 
them occasionally, without rubbing, till clean. They 
should never be rubbed between the hands or 
board, as other things, when cleaned. Rinse “fret in 
warm water, thon tn cold water. Dry, roll it up in a 
clean towel and starch with a very thin water starch. 


WHERE IS SHE? 


I miss her cach day in the frequent pause 

Of busy hours, when we were wont to be 

Together, with our idle laugh and talk. 

Lonely the hours press now, for I alone 

Plod on through work ; but where, oh, whore is she? 


We used to say, when Death stood in the road, 
And one went forth the unknown land to sve, 

The traveller would make sign to the one left. 

And sbe has gone that road, and I, bereft, 

Await the sign. None comes. ob, where is she? 
I cannot think of her as sleeping where 

I saw her laid away-—aart from mo. 

i cannot think of her i knew so well 

As waking by some fair celestial sea 

Thought stops; I ouly fec!, oh, where is she? 


Suny.—Waeasb thoroughly half « cup of rice, put it Into 

a double boiler with just enough water to cover it. 
When it is nearly done if any water remain pour it off 
and add one cup of milk and a little salt. Let the 
rice cook slowly untili done. Beat an ge thoroughly, 
and the last thing before taking the rice from the fire 
stir the egg into it as lightly as possible, and serve hot 
with sugar and cream. 


Atrazp.--Tho Tower of the Winds at Athens, probably 
the first moteorulogieal establishment in Europe, was 
erected by the astronomer Andronicus, Bc. 159. It was 
3. marble octegonal tower, and was surmounted by a 

whose wand alwa; —ss over the figure 
ibe at} that time wine In addition to the 
eight relievo figures of the winds, there were also sun- 
= the outside of the tower, and it contained a 
wa 


Rosamowp.—As soon as ft was spilled you should have 
put on plenty of flour or whiting, that would prevent 
sprvading, and have absorbed the oil. You ht try 
putting a layer of well-powdered warm whi 
floor below, and at once laying the stained po 
on it, then put hot flour on the staln on 
next day and until you get the stain out, ae 
throwing away the powders used and supplying freab 
warm powders cach time. 


Sanknne Dp --To a horehound candy, first prepare a 

ene Magne y y boiling two ounces of the dried 
herb a pint oie a y half of water for about half an hour. 

This decoction is then strained and peng to three and 
bon -half pounds of brown demenrciny TR Boil over a hot fire 
until it reaches the of hardness, when 
it may be ge out ‘on ine dar ti tin trays, previously 
well greased, and marked into cks or small 
squares with a knife as it becomes cool enough to 
retain its shape, 


Inrerest ¢D.—One of the oldest arts known to man is 
the weaving of wicker work, an employment at which 
the ancient Assyrians were very skilful They made 
boats of it for use on the river Ti and it is said that 
the same kind of boats are ee used on that river. 
These boats are described large, round, flat- 
bottomed baskets which are smade water-tight by «a 
+ any of asphalte, smeared about an inch thick all over 

the inside and outside. This asphalte when mixed with 
some other things soon becomes as hard as stone. 

Arabs call theee oats 7 gooffahs, which are 4 en onough 
to hold twenty persons, e Britons built huts of 
wicker work as woll as boats, 


yd =e P 
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Cwssv.— Place a cotton or woollen bpd of 
blotting paper, under the article to > then 
rub Po yok 7) iy pure vont ee and the grease 
ther will be “erated sure to place a eae me 

e rt otherwise a 

tals ‘will one be removed. Th: 
benzine drives the eee hey Fae article to he 
cleaned, and is absorbed by the placed under it. 
After the spot is removed, continue to rub with a dry 
cloth until the benzine is evaporated. This is also done 
to avoid a stain. 


Unsvut.s.—Diseolve and iather a — of soap fn a 
gallon of water, add a ful of Do not rub 
Gaen washing bat pull it up and obi throvgh the 
water, which must have cooled to warts before you put 
article fn. You may draw nage er r banda to 
get out the dirt but abstain Tithing. Wh Whea 
cleansed w: and "eae ys warm water, 


in cold water. Hang at once to 
as the quicker it dries the better. This 
tase chance of Renpits So ener ae 
of course, promise that they will stand. 
Ay Yononant Giru.—A study of the page 
Esa cen aa be of ste 
extent, but to converse freely 


to 

she who possesses it should use it at all times for the 

most commendable thanking fortune for the 

— apa to exe it — regard to th 
which may be acquired by it, 


i bread crumbs, ore pond 
half pound 


ust uogped parla, ml salada* Gus the 

ttle c. nu h 
cut it up Ay emake liver of 

the the rabbit and chop it u 

the rabbit, and cut it = 

ena =e ttom of the 

salt ; eprinklo them all ; te t all 

$5 : a em en repea 
= sh is fall, and fill it w 


and 
Pe the 
ith water for gravy. Paste 

aoe three ounces of butter, 
raake 

o ‘with it 
ton, and 


RecvuaR Sorscrrmzr.—One pint of spirits of wine, 
one ounce of gum , quarter ounce of gum arabic, 
and one ounce of raise the -_ and sift 


seed oll ; rab your work in a cire tehty 
at first, To finish off, use a little naphtha applied the 
same as polish, 

Nora.—It fs said that the health of the brunette type 
of eye is, asa rule, superior to that of a blonde bs / 48 
Black eyes usually indicate good powers of phy: 
—— Dark blue common j2 





Tax Lowvow Rerapas, Post-free. Throe-halfpenss 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Mighdpencs. 
Aut Baox Nomerrs, Pants and Voucmes are in print 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 
NOTICK.—Part 415, Now Read: 

free, Hightpence, Also Vol. La 
4s. 60. 

Tax INDEX to Vor. LXV. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, post-free, Threo-halfpence. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S GHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

CHLORODY NE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of KPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &e. 


It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Genuine without the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” cn the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. Sorz ManuractuRER— 











J.T. ata 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 
Married or Single Ladies should send 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
post-free, sealed, two stamps; in- 
drugs; cannot hurt the most deli- Bottles 6d., 4s., ond Me. 0d. 
MADAME C. F. LILLY, 
Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in their 


BOTANIC HALL, COLSTON STREET, BRISTOL. | RISING SUN STOV EF 
ZISEYN PERIODICAL IMPEDIMENTS, 
valuable information. Particulars IN THE WORLD. 
cate. Send two stamps for 
Colston 8t., Bristol. OM AC K’ ° DO U B L E OTA R G H. 
& | PATENT DIAGONAL to nag pct ee all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 


LADIES’ 
BEST FRIEND. PO] ISH. 
} 
Ladies’ Handy llustrated Guide, | 
} 
! 
and Testimonials, stamped envelope. +] 
be only effectual remedy that does | RISIN SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 
not contain poisonous or dangerous 
j 
Ladies Handy Lilustrated Guide. | 
Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., 2s well as the STARCE 
Requires no addition and no preparation 
SEAM CORSETS, 


if earns x Bacann anv ox rms commvems | CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italien Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. lid., 5e, 114., 6s. 11d. » 78. id. In 3d. Boxes 
per pair and upwards : 4 24 
‘‘Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong. Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 


~Quer a 


| TREE GOLD MEDALS 


oe eee G. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.¢ 


cover postage), Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 











~~ Quickly correct alli 


irregularities, remove Bottles 

all obstructions, and 

— the distressing | | Sold 
ymptoms 80 preva- 

ae with the sex. Everywhere. 

Boxes Is. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the 


latter contains three times P 
the quantity) of all Chemists. The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


el? il | S iS vor St ‘sn Neg yg Blotches, Eozema, Acne, Disfigure- 
MALE maker, TOWLE, ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
i FE $ Chemist, ‘Nottingham, Supple, Health 

Beware of InitacioDs injurious & worthless! pple, Healthy. 














IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Jue ie, Ce | Especially to those who wish to ‘ae a SAFK and CERTAIN REMEDY 
(RAB APPLE Biossong 





FORK ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULARITIES, a Remedy which in 
thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about al! that is required, gener- 
ally in a few hours, No case hopeless, as failore is simply impossible. As Mrs. 
W. writes: “BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 

ANXIETY WAS AT AN END WITAIN TWENTY- FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIS. 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise.” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed with all testimonials and Medicine, 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. 6d. is generally sufficient for any case 





Fall particulars will be glaily forwarded to any lady on reee'pt of aldressed 


Ww Y LAVENDER S) AITS envelope, Write privately at once to :-— 
_ Sold Everywhere. Reject win 2:0 MRS. L. R. ALLE N, 
145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 
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Lonpon Reaper, AY ERTISEMENTS. ana » 189 1896, 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX, 


BEECHAM S PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


CHAE Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Pll | 
ees | Sick Headache, Constipation, 


ST Witt ENS 


SHIRE » ENGLAND. / 


MAN RELENS - Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 


—<—<——— nnn ay 


— 














Disordered Liver, and 





Contains Fifty-Six Pills. | Female Ailments, 
THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


reg. only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. rev s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 94$d., 1s. 1gd. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHANW’sS TOOTE PASTE: 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is ‘a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SIELA — THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 
SEND TO THE 
NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


The most aimee: ‘SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever Site 
FROM ls. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

















BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS'S Raita 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | He e é: k} | tt S 
COCOA HEI 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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the appointment of 


in fact as the ° 
use it. Washes clothes washes 
greater comfort. 


Pa 


Queens will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 
upon the manufacturers of 


’Sunlight 


by Special Royal Warrant, 


SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, everybody can afford to use it, 
‘best is the cheapest ” 


Used all over the Civilized World. 
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Soap 


nobody can afford not to 
everything with less labour, 
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Given A\ wa we fe-Vuicanized Gold Medal Rubber Stamps. | | 


Your name, your Mon ogram, bottle of 
Endorsing Ink, 2 Pads, Box and Brush 
for 9d., post ieees with Marki ng Ink or | 
Pencil, 1s, 8d. Nickel Silver Pe u and | 
Pencil Case, with Name Stamp, ‘6d. ' 
Bi ckel Silver Name and Address Stamp, Od, Watch Case, beautifully chased, 

‘ith Name and Address Stamp, 1s.3 and every other description of Rubber 

nps, Endo sing and Inc telible Inks, 
Stenaile Hand L- pris ting appliane &e. 
at half the usual price. Send for List « if 
hundred Mustrations. Agents wanted. 
Address to Crystal Palace ‘John Boud’s Daughter's) Gold 
—— ,Marking Ink Works, 75, Southgate Road, London, N. 
tution The Original aod Genuine Ink La el has the Trade Mark, 
r Palace 













BU 2 


Linen 
Lasts Langer. 


Your Clothes delightfully fresh 
sweet if ened and washed with 


HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF SOAP 
OR 
HUDSON’S DRY SOAP. 


Shirt A = oe ott > ved pos ailars 
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2s. 6d 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PEPPERS sani 


Bee BODILY La St Le 


GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH ! 
Promotes Appeti 








|WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


LPTON’S PILLS 
WHE 


The Best General Family Medicine 
PTON’S PILLS 
WHELPTon’s PILLS 
WHELP I on’s PILLS 
Will keep good in all Climates 
WHELPTUN’S STOMACH PILLS 
The Best Dinner Piiis 
WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
> | 
WHELPTON S$ OINTMENT 


Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 


Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema 





Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS @ see that you get them 


Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. per box, 
Or of the Proprietors, 
G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





° 7 te, Cures oy 4 i” 
Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, { 
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